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| Visit Wilsons — 


TAKE A LOOK 


UNDER THE HIDES... 
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Look at the carcasses of your livestock at the pack- 
ing plant. There you see that your animals have 
handed on to the processor 101 problems that 
plagued the life out of you. There you see the effects 
of breeding, feeding, sanitation, and all forms of 
care. How you raised your animals is reflected in 
the way they must be prepared for the consumer. 

Quality revealed under the hide is reflected in the 
quality of the finished meat product. Turning out 
meat products with a high consumer appeal is not 
a one man job—it is one in which we all share 
responsibility. 

The production of healthy, good quality livestock 
is the first step. Then the meat packer must be alert 


Le 
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to all new processing opportunities. If we all do the 
best job we know how, we will be helping ourselves, 
and, also, we will be pulling together to place the 
entire livestock and meat industry on a more stable, 
prosperous basis. 





MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Chicago @ Kansas City @ New York 
Los Angeles e Oklahoma City 
Omaha e@ Albert Lea @ Cedar Rapids 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rancher Farmer County Agent Veterinarian Rural Youth Transportation Marketing Agent Processor 
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Phenothiazine may 
be given in indi- 
vidual dosage in bol- 
uses, pellets, drench, 
or mixed with feed. 
For group treat- 
ment, mix Pheno- 
thiazine with feed or 
salt. Proprietary 
products should be 
given in accordanee 
with manufacturer’s 
directions or under 
supervision of a vet- 
erinarian. Weak or 
sick animals should 
be treated only un- 
der veterinarian’s 
advice. 











All out for winter! 


renothiar 
removes 
“holdover” parasites 


Now is the time to get the jump on parasites! Winter 
cold will destroy eggs and larvae in the ground. Com- 
plete the cleanup by removing “holdover” parasites 
in the host . . . treat your animals with Dow Pheno- 
thiazine as you bring them in from pasture. 


Administered in proper doses, Phenothiazine is ex- 
tremely effective in removing stomach and nodular 
worms from cattle, sheep, and goats, strongyles from 
horses, nodular worms from swine, and cecal worms 
from poultry. Keep your animals free of infestation 
by regular Fall and Spring treatments. 


Dow Phenothiazine is available in drench, powder or 
bolus form and is incorporated in many reliable stock 
and poultry remedies. Consult your dealer. Ask him, 
too, for the free booklet on Dow Phenothiazine, or 
write direct to us. 


HOW TO USE PHENOTHIAZINE 





SHEEP AND GOATS: 
Adults, 25 grams. Goats and 
lambs of less than 60 lb. weight, 
15 grams. 








CATTLE: 

25 grams per 200 Ib. weight, toa 
maximum of 60 grams. Not more 
than 40 grams for calves. Weak 
or young animals should receive 
partial doses over a period of 
several wee!.s. 








saa HOGS: 
\ Up to 50 lb. weight—5 grams. 
Fee ’ 50-100 Ib. weight—10 grams. 
~ SEWN N= a | 100-250 lb. weight—25 grams. 








POULTRY: 
a*s N V4 gram per chicken over 2 lbs. If 
\K ay, given with feed, mix 4 lb. with 
Saas ZS enough mash for 250 birds to eat 
Ve: als in an hour. 








THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

New York e Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Washin«ton 

Cleveland e Detroit e¢ Chicago ¢ St. Louis 

Houston ¢ San Francisco + Los Angeles « Seattle 














THE COVER 


The picture of the tempting dish of brojje 
loin lamb chops on our cover comes from 
the National Live Stock and Meat Roan 
Such food not only satisfies the appetite but 
provides elements necessary to a long ang 
healthy life. See page 11 for the story o¢ 
the work sponsored by the Meat Board tha; 
is bringing to light these health-buildino 
properties of meat. sa 


The Cutting Chute 


Farm Machinery 


The War Production Board has report; 
a farm machinery output during Augus: 
amounting to $49,000,000; an estimated Sep. 
tember production of $48,000,000; and y 
to $60,000,000 in December is hoped for, The 
base period production in 1939 averaged 
$31,000,000 a month. 


Trucks 


Civilian truck production is expected ¢ 
reach 84,000 units for the month of Decem. 
ber. During August 24,000 units were pro- 
duced, and in September, 37,000. 


Foreign Livestock Needs 


The four countries of Poland, Czech 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Greece hay 
asked U.N.R.R.A. for over half a millio: 
head of utility horses, mules, and cattle, and 
something over a half million head of breed. 
ing stock, including swine and sheep. 

Even with these amounts, which are not 
likely to be supplied in full, the deficits will 
be very great in those countries. The herds 
can only be brought back by very careful 
planning of slaughter and the substitutio 
of other foods for meats over a period of 
several years. It is estimated that it will 
take ten years in most war-devastated areas 
to bring back the herds to pre-war levels 
according to statements made by E. R. Hen- 
son of the Agricultural Rehabilitation Di- 
vision of U.N.R.R.A. on October 11, 1945 
after a tour of Europe. 


Deputy Governor F.C.A. Retires 


Clyde W. Warburton, who has been deput 
governor of the Farm Credit Administratio 
since January, 1940, has retired. Deput 
Governor J. E. Wells has been appointed t 
the position. Coming to the United States 
Department of Agriculture in 1903, Dr. War- 
burton became director of extension wor! 
in 1925 and served in that position for li 
years. 


“Oscar” for Best Annual Report 
Won by Botany Woolen Mills 


The industry “Oscar” for the best annua 
financial report in the textile industry wa 
presented on October 2, to Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, New Jersey, by the Financial 
World. The award was accepted bj 
Colonel Charles F. H. Johnson, president 0 
the Botany Mills, at a dinner in the Waldor! 
Astoria Hotel. 


The award was made by a jury of editors 
educators, artists, and designers which ex 
amined the reports of 2,500 corporations 0 
this country, Canada, and South America 


The jury’s decision was based on financial 
statistical, and editorial content as well as 
format, typography, and illustration. 
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£.F.A. Membership 


The Future Farmers of America has an 
active membership of 194,740 in 6,030 local 


hapters ' roughout the country, according 
C . . 
to a report compiled for the eighteenth na- 


tional F.F.A. convention in Kansas City, 
Missouri, October 9 and 10. - 

Eugene Hansen of Garland, Utah, won 
second place in the national public speak- 
ing contest at the convention, and Clifford 
E. Bailey, Snohomish, Washington, was 
named star farmer of the Pacific region. 
Among the twelve chapters placed in the 
gold emblem classification—the highest 
rating given to local chapters—were those 
of Flathead, Montana; Albany, Oregon; and 
Alpine, Texas. 


Veterans Like Good Clothes 


The high quality of the clothing furnished 
the men in the armed services is influencing 
vreatly their demands for high-quality ci- 
vilian clothing, according to an analysis 
made by H. Darouf and Sons, Incorporated, 
of New York of sales by 800 retail merch- 
ants. ; 

The men insist that their clothing be pure 
wool, and 95 per cent of them want brand- 
name clothing. 

The survey further reveals that veterans 
want, first, a town suit of bright worsted 
material; second, a wool gabardine top- 
coat; third, a casual combination of sports 
coat and slacks. Blue is the color in great- 
est demand by the Army veterans, while 
those from the Navy want anything but blue. 
Brown is their favorite color. Gray is sec- 
ond choice with both army and navy men 
buying new “Civvies.” 


Chicago Feeder Show 


Seventy-six carloads (20 head to a car) of 
feeder cattle from seven states competed for 
the $5,320 offered in prizes at the first Chi- 
cago Feeder Show at Chicago Stock Yards, 
October 15 and 16, 1945. 

The grand champion carload—Hereford 
calves averaging 340 pounds per head—was 
exhibited by the Jim River Ranch of Scot- 
land, South Dakota and purchased in the 
auction following the judging for $27.25 per 
hundred by DeBoer Brothers of Wyoming, 
Illinois, 

0. J. Hadley of Brady, Nebraska, was 
awarded the reserve grand championship 
on a carload of 510-pound Aberdeen-Angus 
calves, which sold at $19 per hundred to the 
Hansted Meats Company, of Lindsey, Ohio. 

The 76 carloads averaged 480 pounds per 
head and sold at an average price of $15.76 
per hundred. 

The Union Stock Yard and Transit Com- 
pany sponsored the show. 


A Good Feed Year 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics on October i 
stated that the total crop output this year 
promises to equal that of recent exceptional 
years and is 6 per cent better than the big 
year of 1943. Food grain production is the 
largest and feed grain output the second 
best on record. 

_ The corn crop—third largest on record— 
is figured at 3,078,000,000 bushels. Imma- 
ture corn presents a problem depending on 
good drying weather to cut moisture. Farm 
stocks of old corn are smaller than for the 
SIX preceding years as feeding has been 
eavy, and final reserve may not be up to 
last fall. 
_ The wheat crop (1,149,825,000 bushels) is 
‘ Per cent above the best former record made 
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Railroads carried more than 
1,500,000 carloads of grain and 
grain products during the first 
eight months of 1945— more than 
ever before in a similar period. 


And this is only part of what the 
railroads have done to help Amer- 
ican agriculture accomplish its 
stupendous task in the feeding of 
American people and their allies. 


It was done under the handicaps 
and restrictions of war. It was done 
while unprecedented numbers of 
troops and quantities of war freight 
were being handled. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 





Breadbasket 


of Victory 


Now with peace and the chance 
to get long-denied material for 
building new locomotives and new 
freight cars to replace equipment 
worn by war service, railroads look 
forward to the time when they can 
serve you better than ever before 
—but with the same responsibil- 
ity and faithfulness upon which 
America has learned, both in war 
and in peace, that it can rely. 






‘ET’S FINISH THE Jop 
BUY VicTory BONDS 
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last year. Farm stocks are higher than any 
year except 1942. 

The crop of oats (1,583,650,000 bushels) is 
36 per cent above that of 1944. Farm stocks 
equal 83 per cent of crop, and are way over 
the average generally. 

The highest acre yield is reported for 
barley since 1915. The crop is estimated 
at 277,246,000 bushels. Farm stocks equal 
64 per cent of the crop, only a trifle less than 
1944 fall reserves. 

Flaxseed crop (35,855,000 bushels) is 52 
per cent above 1944. : 


D. D. T. 


The Idaho Wool Growers’ Bulletin (Oc- 
tober 17, 1945) reports that the Extension 
Service of the University of Idaho is con- 
ducting tests in the eastern part of that 
state on the use of D.D.T. to rid sheep of 
ticks and lice. Since this insecticide has re- 
ceived such wide publicity, the results of 
these tests should prove of great value to 
sheepmen not only of Idaho, but elsewhere. 
The University of Idaho (Moscow, Idaho) 
is distributing a mimeographed bulletin out- 
lining the use and methods of application 
of D.D.T. 


New Australian Member on 1|.W.S. 

Sir Charles McCann has resigned as the 
Australian member of the International 
Wool Secretariat. His successor is Dr. Ed- 
gar Booth. ThelI. W.S. is the United King- 
dom organization for promoting the use of 
wool. 


Good Prices at Wyoming Sale 


A total of 206 head of ewes and rams 
brought $6,096 at the second annual Big 
Horn Mountain Purebred Sheep Breeders 
Association sale at Sheridan, Wyoming, Oc- 
tober 1. 

Averages for the different breeds per head 
were: Columbias, $49.44; Hampshires, $35.- 
73; Corriedales, $28.08; and Hampshire 
ewes $19.24. Last year’s receipts were $4,- 
345 for 141 rams. 


Ammunition Controls Revoked 


All controls (Limitation Order L-286 and 
Directions 1 and 2) on the manufacture, 
delivery and sale of ammunition were re- 
voked by the War Production Board, effec- 
tive Wednesday, October 31. This means 
unlimited sales to civilians. 


Meat Institute Advertising Program 


To take full advantage of the high regard 
consumers now have for meat, and to put 
more meat on more tables more often in 
1946, when a stepped-up production for ci- 
vilian use is expected, the Meat Educational 
Program of the American Meat Institute 
shortly will launch mouth-watering adver- 
tising in the national magazines and daily 
newspapers which will reach millions of 
consumers, In announcing its plans, the In- 
stitute said that during the war when sup- 
plies for civilians were limited, their efforts 
were largely directed toward keeping meat 
in the minds of consumers even if they 
“couldn’t keep much in their stomachs.” Ex- 
pecting now that livestock will be marketed 
in 1946 in numbers to produce meat for 
American consumers at the rate of around 
150 pounds per person or about 24 pounds 
more per person a year than in 1935 to 1939, 
and war controls will be ended, the Institute 
is framing its new program to do a job of 
selling meat of all kinds: beef, pork, lamb, 
and veal. “Meat now is foremost in the 
minds of most people when they think of 
good nutritious tasty food. Our purpose is 
to keep it that way,” the Institute said. 
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Industry and Washington 


THE much over-used statement, 
“There is a war on,” seems to pre- 
vail in Washington still. At least, of- 
ficially, the war is not over, judging by 
the attitude of government agencies to- 
werd many regulations; for example, 
the maintenance of price ceilings on 
horse meat, particularly horses on our 
open ranges, which are consuming and 
destroying forage needed by meat ani- 
mals. One of the reasons given by the 
Office of Price Administration for re- 
tention of this price ceiling is to protect 
from slaughter work horses on the 
farms, which are being reduced at a rap- 
id rate. Another reason given is that 
the removal of ceilings would occasion 
a price reduction of this meat. This 
reasoning is very confusing, but the reg- 
ulations still exist. 


There is little question that the War 
Powers Act will be extended after De- 
cember 31, 1945, which will prevent the 
discarding of thousands of regulations 
and controls and continue rationing. 
Otherwise, rationing would terminate at 
that time. 


Prices and Wages 


Prices and wages are the most dis- 
cussed problems in Washington and 
probably the most difficult of solution. 
An attempt to consider the sheep indus- 
try in the light of President Truman’s 
address (October 30th) on “Wages and 
Prices,” in which he advocated higher 
wages with no general price increases, 
leads to the conclusion that, in view of 
the United States Tariff Commission’s 
study on the cost of production in the 
sheep business for 1944, which shows a 
loss of $1.22 per head of sheep operated, 
our industry could well be considered 
under Executive Order 9651, which the 
President announced in his address. 
This order provides that, after a reason- 
able test period, if an industry has been 
unable to produce at a profit, the entire 
wage increase will be taken into account 
in passing upon an application for price 
ceiling increase, and that the O.P.A. will 
give prompt attention to all applications 
for price ceiling increases. 


If it were possible to make this policy 
retroactive, our industry would have a 
very good case. According to the De- 


) Partment of Agriculture, farm wages 
| 
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had increased 204 per cent from 1940 
to 1944. Herders’ wages have increased 
even more than that, from $60 to $70 up 
to $175 to $200 at the present time. The 
irony of this is that, even with these 
high wages, the labor problem is ¢x- 
tremely critical. 

Your 
Wilson, 


Legislative Chairman, J.B. 
was invited by “‘ongressman 
Barrett (Wyoming) to sit in on a dis- 
cussion of the farm labor situation 
with a number of Congressmen and the 
Labor Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. The general opinion was 
that the labor situation next year 
would be even more critical than it was 
this past year. It was reported that 
approximately 132,000 prisoners of war 
had been employed by agriculture this 
year who would not be available an- 
other year. It was felt that while some 
of the returning service men would go 
back to agriculture, many of those pre- 
viously employed in agriculture would 
seek other employment. 

The industry has suggested that the 
government should import some Bas- 
ques until the labor situation becomes 
more normal, but this suggestion has 
not met with the approval of the govern- 
ment agencies. 

People unfamiliar with the sheep 
business do not realize the tremendous 
importance of experienced labor to it 
and that inefficient and inexperienced 
labor cause more loss in the sheep in- 
dustry than in most any other agricul- 
tural endeavor. 

It is hoped that it will be possible to 
get some experienced men out of 
Mexico. In that event, the situation 
may improve for next year. 


Wool Prices 


You will recall that various interests 
have suggested, and government agen- 
cies have talked of, disposing of the 
wool held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at reduced prices. Con- 
gressman Barrett of Wyoming—a wool 
producer in his own right—has taken a 
very active interest in wool affairs. He 
has felt the need of some action for re- 
ducing the domestic stockpile, and on 
October 25, he arranged a conference 
with the Department of Agriculture 
to discuss the wool selling policy. Both 


your Legislative Chairman and Secret- 
ary were invited to attend this confer- 
ence together with other interested 
parties. : 

In the ce: =ference, Mr. Bart'-:tt, vice 
president .11d general manager of the 
Botany Worsted Mills. explained the 
present situation and real need for good 
fine wools by mar .tacturers. There is 
apparently a real demand for fine wool. 
It is reported that only a very small 
percentage of orders placed for wools 
in Australia have been arriving. Prices 
of South African and South American 
wools have advanced considerably. 

Because of this situation, many have 
felt it might be a good plan to dispose of 
some of the domestic wools owned by 
C.C.C. while the demand existed. 


The Commodity Credit Corpcration 
has notified the handlers that they 
would consider offers on ten per cent of 
the wool held by them, the offer to re- 
main open from October 30 to Novem- 
ber 13. The C.C.C. reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids. It is believed 
that anyone offering less than $1.05 to 
$1.07 per clean pound for good French 
combing wool would not get the wool. 


Some producers have expressed the 
belief that the wool should not be sold 
for less than the purchase price. How- 
ever, many growers have indicated that 
it would be a good thing to reduce do- 
mestic wool stocks in this country, and, 
particularly, at an opportune time such 
as this, thereby reducing the loss to the 
government. 


It is realized by your representatives 
that the decision to sell at reduced prices 
is still up to government officials. This 
will not affect the prices to be paid for 
the 1946 domestic clip, which schedule 
will be the same as that for the 1945 
clip. 


Quotas and the Hill Plan 


This action of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation looking toward the disposal 
of some of its domestic wool stockpile 
would seem to be a very good idea in 
light of the way the State Department 
feels concerning the establishment of 
quotas or the inauguration of the Hill 
plan for the handling of wool. 

At a meeting arranged by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and the 


5 








State Department, which we were 
asked to attend, the definite impression 
received was that the State Department 
at this time is definitely opposed to the 
quota system for control of wool and 
also to the Hill plan, because they feel 
that the establishment of any form of 
quota or government control would hin- 
der the promotion of better wool trade. 
The only form of relief which they of- 
fered was that a subsidy payment could 
be made to the grower, and, of course, 
they have nothing to do with the pay- 
ment of subsidies and therefore are un- 
able to guarantee that even this form of 
relief would be given to the domestic 
grower. 

It is anticipated that this whole ques- 
tion will receive a complete airing be- 
fore Senator O’Mahoney’s Special Wool 
Investigating Committee, which will be- 
gin hearings in Washington on Novem- 
ber 19. It is also hoped that as a result 
of these hearings the grower may get re- 
lief in some form or other. 

As far as it has been possible to de- 
termine, no plan more suitable than the 
quota or the Hill plan has been devised. 


Parity 


Senator Thomas of Oklahoma, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, has invited repre- 
sentatives of your Association to testify 
before that committee on the parity 
question, particularly the inclusion of 
all farm labor costs as a factor in de- 
termining parity on agricultural prod- 
ucts, Your Legislative Chairman has ar- 
ranged for us to appear on November 
9, the second of the two-day hearings. 

At that time we will attempt to point 
out the relationship of labor costs to 
total operations of range sheep outfits 
and at the same time show the tremen- 
dous increase in wages paid to labor in 
the wool growing industry. We have 
always felt that the cost of labor should 
be included in determining parity, and 
are in hopes that Congressional action 
will be taken to provide for it. 

J.M.J. 





SOUTHDOWN MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Southdown Breeders Association 
will be held immediately after the an- 
nual banquet in the Rose Room of the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, at 
6:30 p.m., Monday, December 3, 1945. 
All members of the association are 
urged to be present. 


W. L. Henning, Secretary 


British Attempt Sale of 
Stockpile In US. 


British Wool Prices Reduced 


(COINCIDENTAL, or otherwise, the 

British Wool Control is attempting 
to sell to our government a part or all 
of the 280 million pounds of United 
Kingdom stockpile wool in this coun- 
try while the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has just announced that offers 
would be considered on 10 per cent of 
domestic wools held by them at prices 
below the appraised price. 


In addition, the British control is of- 
fering wools to be imported at a price 
below the present issue price estab- 
lished by them, which price is 18 to 20 
cents per clean pound below the ap- 
praised price of domestic wool. 


Due to the constant vigil of Congress- 
man Frank A. Barrett (Wyoming) and 
your Legislative Chairman, Byron Wil- 
son, it was learned that the representa- 
tives of the British Wool Control have 
twice made requests of the State De- 
partment and also the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation that our government 
purchase the United Kingdom stock- 
pile composed largely, it is understood, 
of Continental type wool (burry, seedy, 
and somewhat shorter—known as de- 
fective). 


Congressman Barrett understands 
our government agencies have told the 
British Government that formal appli- 
cation must be made under the con- 
tract. The understanding of our peo- 
ple has been that these wools would 
not be sold in this country and state- 
ments to that effect have been made 
by high officials in our government. 


Officials of the Defense Supplies 
Corporation have reported to Con- 
gressman Barrett that should negotia- 
tions proceed they would handle the 
purchase of these wools, but that ap- 
proval to purchase must be coordinated 
with the Department of State, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and also the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The government officials report also 
that there is much opposition in this 
country to the purchase and that the 
British Government may not make the 
formal application. This attitude of 
the British is not confirmed, however. 
This investigation by Congressman 
Barrett may also bring out the amount 


of money this country has alreag, 
spent on this wool. 


The British Government has aly 
asked our government for permissio, 
to sell its stockpile in this county 
This would probably mean sale to deal. 
ers, topmakers, and manufacture 
Under the provision of the contract 
however, they were not to sel! the wog| 
in this country without permission ¢ 
both governments, 


The British have announced pric. 
reductions on wool for use in Grog, 
Britain and the Dominions, and also fy 
export. This is understood to be ¢. 
fective on raw wool, wool tops, yarns 
and fabrics. 


The reduction varies in amount from 
5 per cent for fine wools to 12/4 pe 
cent for low crossbreds. It is under. 
stood that these reduced prices are ¢. 
fective immediately and will apply t 
any wools not on the water wherever 
they are and for any purpose for which 
they are purchased. 

JM. 








CONVENTION RESERVATIONS 


The annual meetings of the Nationa 
Wool Growers Association and the 
American Wool Council will be held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, January 27, 28, 
29 and 30, 1946. On the 27th, the ex 
ecutive committees of both groups vil 
meet, and the regular convention se:- 
sions will open on the 28th. 


Hotels are still crowded in Salt Loke 
City and unless something happens to 
change the situation by the meeting 
dates, it will probably be impossible ts 
house everyone in the Hotel Utah 
convention headquarters. The best wo 
to handle the matter appears to be for 
all those planning on coming to the 
convention to send in their requests fo 
reservations as soon as possible to the 
Hotel Utah, the Newhouse, Temple 
Square or other hotels, giving the e 
pected dates of arrival and departure. 


If the situation clears up by conver 
tion time, probably everyone who so de- 
sires can be taken care of at the heat 
quarters hotel. Otherwise it may b 
necessary to turn some of the request 
filed with Hotel Utah to the local Hot? 
Association which will place them vit 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
Shows and Sales 


1945 


December 1-5: Great Western Live- 
stock show, Los Angeles, California. 


December 1-6: Chicago Market Fat 
Stock Show and Carlot Competition. 


1946 
January 11-19: National Western 
Stock Show, Denver, Colorado. 


Jonuary 11-19: National Western 
Wool Show, Denver, Colorado. 


May 12: Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Trials, Galt, California. 


May 13-14: California Ram Sale 
and Show, Galt, California. 


Breed Association Meetings 
1945 
December 3: American Southdown 
Breeders Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


December 4: American Hampshire 
Sheep Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


Conventions 


1945 


November 15-16: California Wool 
Growers Association, San Francisco. 


December 10-11: Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association, San Antonio. 


1946 


January 6-8: Idaho Wool Growers 
Association, Boise. _ 


January 10-11: Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Pendleton. 


January 10-12: American National 
Livestock Association, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


January 14-15: Washington Wool 
Growers Association, Yakima. 


January 17-19: Montana Wool 
Growers Association, Great Falls. 


January 22-23: Western South Da- 
kota Sheep Growers Association, Belle 


' Fourche. 


January 24-25: Utah Wool Growers 


» Association, Salt Lake City. 


January 26: Utah Wool Marketing 
Association, Salt Lake City. 


January 27-30: National 


Wool 
Association, Salt Lake City. 


November, 1945 


More On 


Forest Service 
Policy 


Forest Service officials in the con- 
ference with representatives of the 
livestock industry in Washington, Sep- 
tember 17-19, 1945 (National Wool 
Grower, October 1945, p. 8) agreed 
to review their instructions to regional 
foresters on the application of limits 
to corporations, partnerships, and fam- 
ily groups with the idea of modifying 
them if possible. They fulfilled this 
promise on October 11. Their “‘pro- 
posed wording of policy to govern” is 
set up here. 


Application of Limits to 
Corporations and Companies 


Upper-limit restrictions will apply to 
corporations in the same manner as to 
individual permittees. In applying this 
general principle to cases where a share 
holder of a permittee corporation is, 
or wishes to become, an individual per- 
mittee he will be charged with the num- 
ber of livestock represented by his 
proportionate ownership of the cor- 
poration stock. For example, a stock- 
holder in the XYZ Livestock Company 
holds 10 per cent of the corporate stock 
of the company. The company itself 
holds a preference for 1,000 head of cat- 
tle on a range where the upper limit is 
500 head. The stockholder, therefore, 
will be charged with 10 per cent of the 
corporation preference or 100 head, 
which is 20 per cent of the upper limit 
of 500 head or 100 head. He could there- 
fore establish an individual preference 
separate and apart from that of the cor- 
poration for 80 per cent of the upper 
limit—in this case 400 head, assuming 
no difference in size of upper limits. 

Conversely,. if the individual permit- 
tee already holds a preference for 400 
head of cattle, or 80 per cent of the 
500-head upper limit, he could hold or 
seek to acquire only 10 per cent of the 
corporate stock in the above corpora- 
tion. This would represent an interest 
in 100 head of the corporation’s 1,000- 
head preference, and in turn would be 
20 per cent of the 500-head upper limit, 
bringing his combined interest to 100 
per cent of the upper limit. 


(Under present rules, each member 
or stockholder is charged with the full 
number of cattle or sheep run by the 
corporation, no matter how much stock 
he holds—Ed. note.) 


Application of Limits to Partnerships 
And Family Groups 


Upper-limit restrictions will apply to 
partnerships and family groups in the 
manner outlined in the caption “Ap- 
plication of Limits to Corporations and 
Companies,’ and additionally the fol- 
lowing instructions will apply: 

Where the livestock are operated pri- 
marily as a true partnership, with no 
distinct separation of ownership of the 
livestock, the permit will be issued, 
preference will be recorded, and the 
upper-limit restriction will apply to the 
group as an entity. The foregoing in- 
structions will apply, regardless of the 
form of ownership and operation of the 
base property, provided that in the case 
of partnership or family group prefer- 
ences each member’s proportionate 
share of ownership in the base property 
must be sufficient to meet commensur- 
ability requirements. 


Where the livestock are not operated 
primarily as a true partnership and 
where there is distinct separation of 
ownership of the livestock as above 
described, but joint handling is desired 
for purposes of economy, permits may 
be issued, the preferences recorded, 
and the upper-limit restrictions applied 
to the individual member of the group. 
Separate assessments on the tax rolls 
and separate income-tax returns will 
not alone qualify the members of a joint 
operation to receive individual permits 
or hold individual preferences. There 
must not be any doubt about separate 
ownership. The livestock and offspring 
thereof must be branded and marked 
separately so as to enable identification 
and establishment of individual owner- 
ship at all times. Under this instruction 
individual permits could be issued re- 
gardless of the form of ownership and 
operation of the land provided again 
that commensurability requirements 
are complied with. 


Where preferences are renewed to 
minors under the provisions outlined 
under “Minors,” NF-C5-3 (5) the inter- 
ests of the minors would not be charged 
against the preference of the parents, 
guardians, trustee, or corporation. 


(The present regulations on minors, 
NF-C5-3 (5) is as follows: “A minor 
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not less than 16 years of age, who is 
the head of a family and its principal 
means of support, or who is using and 
occupying range at the time it is in- 
cluded within a national forest, will 
have exactly the same status as an ap- 
plicant of legal age. Minors may be 
recognized as purchasers of permitted 
livestock but ordinarily a permit will 
not be issued for a number, which, 
when combined with the number 
grazed under permit by the minor’s 
parents or guardian, exceeds the upper 
limit.” —Ed. note.) 


Upper-limit restrictions will apply to 
husband and wife as an entity, regard- 
less of the legal interest of each in live- 
stock or base property, and regardless 
of whether the permit is issued sep- 
arately or jointly. 


Change in Ownership of 
Corporations and Companies 


If, at any time subsequent to the 
establishment of a grazing preference 
by a corporation, more then 50 per cent 
of the shares of its stock should be 
transferred to others than those hold- 
ing them when such preference was ac- 
quired, the entire preference of the 
corporation will be subject to a 10 per 
cent reduction, if needed for protection 
or distribution. Transfer of any of the 
shares of stock of a permittee-corpora- 
tion, or purchase by a permittee-cor- 
poration of shares of stock or other in- 
terest in a permitted operation, will be 
subject to the policy outlined under 
“Application of Limits to Corporations 
and Companies,” NF-C5-2 (3). 


Transfer of preference in connection 
with actual sale or purchase of permit- 
ted livestock and/or base property by 
a corporation will be handled as in 
other cases of sale with waiver and will 
be subject to the “Rules for Making 
Transfer Reductions,” NF-C5-6 (2). 


Suspension of Upper Limit 


When two or more family units ex- 
clusive of employees receive their prin- 
cipal support through a particular live- 
stock business which operates at least 
seasonably almost exclusively on na- 
tional-forest land, and where greater 
economy and efficiency of operation 
will be obtained without departing 
from the spirit of the regulation, the 
Regional Forester may waive the re- 
strictions against consolidation above 
the upper limit. Under such condi- 
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tions the Regione! Forester may also 
withhold part or all of the distribution 
reductions provided for in the special 
clause in existing permits above the 
upper limit. Suspension of the upper- 
limit restrictions, as above provided, 
will be the exception—not the rule. 
Furthermore, such suspension will not 
obviate the requirement that all per- 
mits above the upper limit carry the 
special clause as provided in NF-C4-3- 
(1). 


(At present the regional forester is 
“authorized to suspend the upper limit 
in exceptional cases when such action 
is warranted. By way of example, 
when two or more family units receive 
their principal support through a cor- 
poration or partnership livestock busi- 
ness, which operates at least seasonally 
almost exclusively on national-forest 
land, the regional forester may waive 
the upper-limit restriction against con- 
solidation and apply a special limit.”— 
Ed. note.) 





First Annual Meeting 
OFF. A. O. 


HE first conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations opened in Quebec, Can- 
ada, on October 16. Plans for the setup 
of this permanent organization were 
made at the United Nations Food Con- 
ference in Hot Springs, Virginia, May, 
1943. An interim commission was 
named at that time to frame the con- 
stitution for a permanent international 
organization that would handle world 
problems concerning production and 
distribution of food products. 


The preamble of the constitution of 
the F.A.O., which has been accepted by 
thirty of the forty-five countries eli- 
gible, gives the purpose of the organ- 
ization as follows: 


The Nations accepting this Consti- 
tution, being determined to promote 
the common welfare by furthering sep- 
arate and collective action on their 
part for the purpose of raising levels 
of nutrition and standards of living of 
the peoples under their respective juris- 
diction, securing improvements in the 
efficiency of the production of all food 
and agricultural products, bettering 
the condition of rural populations, and 
thus contributing toward an expanding 





world economy, hereby establish th, 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. 

While the Hot Springs confereng 
was conducted in strictest secrecy 
quite a furor was raised because the 
press was not permitted to aitend the 


sessions—the Quebec meeting is ap 
open affair, and the United States dele. 
gation covers quite a broad cross-sep. 
tion of the nation’s agricultural inter. 
ests, 


Secretary of Agriculture Anderson js 
the United States member of the goy. 
erning council of F.A.O. and he als 
heads this country’s delegation at the 
Quebec conference. Other members of 
the United States delegation are Assist. 
ant Secretary of State, William L. Clay. 
ton, who is a deputy member of the 
council, and H. R. Tolley of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
alternate. 


The Congressional edvisers to Secre. 
tary Anderson are Senators Elmer 
Thomas, Oklahoma, and Raymond Wil. 
lis, Indiana; and Representatives John 
W. Flannagan, Virginia, and Clifford 
Hope, Kansas, ranking members of the 
Senate and House Committees on Ag. 
riculture. 


Among the other advisers are Albert 
S. Goss, master of the National Grange 
Edward A. O’Neal, president, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation; Jame 
G. Patton, president, National Farmer 
Union; Homer L. Brinkley, president 
National Council of Farmer Cooper: 
tives; Paul Appleby, assistant director 
of the Bureau of the Budget; and Dr 
Thomas Parron, Surgeon Genera 
United States Public Health Service. 


Also serving as advisers are man} 
representatives from the United State 
Forest Service, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Soil Conservation Service 
United States Department of Agricul: 
ture, and various agricultural colleges 

The budget for operating F.A.0O. has 
been set at $5,000,000 a year, but for 
the first year, only half that amoun! 
will be used. The budget is to be dis 
tributed among the member nations 
based on various factors, with no né 
tion paying more than 25 per cent 0 
the total expenses. 


I 
——— 








BUY BONDS! 


— 
———— 
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freight Rate Matters 


Docket 28863; The Wool Case 


The general investigation of wool and 
mohair rates which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has instituted as 
Docket 28863 is now well under way. 
Counsel for the National Wool Growers 
Association and its affiliates, the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation and 
its affiliates, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and others inter- 
ested in securing lower rates on wool 
and mohair filed with the Commission 
on November 1, 1945, copies of exhibits 
and written testimony to be presented 
in the case. These in turn are to be 
gnt to the carriers, who are required 
to notify the Commission on or before 
December 1, 1945, which, if any, of the 
exhibits and testimony they are willing 
to let into the record without crossex- 
amination. 

This procedure will result in the sav- 
ing of time in the hearings, which are 
now set to open in Chicago on January 
9 1946. Following that hearing, defi- 
nite dates are expected to be announced 
for those to be held at Fort Worth 
(Texas), Denver, Salt Lake City, Port- 
land, and San Francisco. 

On October 19 the rail carriers pe- 
titioned the Commission to include in 
this investigation the rates, rules, regu- 
lations, and practices of all carriers by 
water and of all carriers by motor ve- 
hile who are subject to thé Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction. If granted, this pe- 
tition will, of course, greatly broaden 
the investigation under Docket 28863. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and the Department of Agricul- 
ture are opposing this move on the 
ground that it will make the investiga- 
tion so intricate and unwieldly that it 
will prevent an early decision. 

The intercoastal water lines, it is re- 
ported, contemplate increasing their 
present rate of $1.43 per hundred 
pounds of wool to $1.68. If they pub- 
lish such an increase, counsel for wool 
iproducers will, of course, ask for a 
/‘uspension, and the matter will be 
brought into Docket 28863. 


Intercoastal Freight Service Resumed 
The American-Hawaiian Steamship 


(Company on October 10 reported that 
/ntercoastal freight service was being 
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resumed. It will be operated by the 
War Shipping Administration with var- 
ious intercoastal lines acting as berth 
agents. 

First sailing scheduled was that of 
the SS Navajo Victory, leaving Seattle 
October 20 with the Luckenbach Com- 
pany as berth agent, while the Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Company act- 
ed as berth agent for the second sailing, 
that of the SS Bailor Victory, which 
left Puget Sound on October 27 and 
San Francisco November 8 for New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 


Lower Westbound 
Meat Rates 


On November 10, 1945, the lower 
rates on westbound fresh meats and 
packinghouse products will go into ef- 
fect. Under the original order (June 
5, 1945), in this case (Docket No. 28978; 
National Wool Grower, July, 1945, page 
9) the lower rates were to go into ef- 
fect September 10, but the parties op- 
posing the reduction asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for recon- 
sideration of its order, which held the 
rates up. However, on October 2, the 
L.C.C. refused this request and set No- 
vember 10 as the effective date of the 
new rates. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, due to opposing views among its 
members, was not a party to this case. 


Ex Parte 148 


The original order in Ex Parte 148, 
dated March 2, 1942, expires six months 
aiter the termination of the war. The 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Na- 
tional Association of Railroads and 
Utility Commissioners on September 
25 and 26, respectively, asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to set 
March 2, 1946, as the end of the author- 
ization for the increased rates pre- 
scribed as that would be six months 
after V-J Day. The American Nation- 
al Livestock Association and the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, 
through their traffic Manager, Charles 
E. Blaine, filed a petition in support of 
this position. 

Carriers lodged objections to the pro- 
posal on October 5. They cited the Pres- 
ident’s message to Congress and Su- 


preme Court decisions to support their 
contention that the war is not yet legal- 
ly over, and will not be until Congress 
passes a resolution or the President 
issues a proclamation fixing the date of 
its termination, 

Ex Parte 148 granted an increase of 
6 per cent in freight rates on most com- 
modities, but only 3 per cent on agri- 
cultural commodities, including live- 
stock and livestock products and some 
ores. While these increases became ef- 
fective March 2, 1942, the railroads only 
received them during the year follow- 
ing, as in April, 1943, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ordered their 
suspension, which has been continued 
from time to time until January 1, 
1946; and the railroads on August 17, 
1945, consented to the extension of this 
suspension as long as the Commission 
deems it necessary. 





On October 30, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, while denying the 
request of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners that 
March 2, 1946, be designated as the 
expiration date of Ex Parte 148, su- 
spended the increased rates again to 
a date six months after the legal term- 
ination of the war. The Commission 
stated, however, that this order would 
not prevent further appropriate action 
by it or the filing of petitions by any 
party in regard to the rates established 
in this case. 





HR 2536 


The Bulwinkle bill, HR 2536, has been 
the subject of extensive hearings late- 
ly by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. It pro- 
vides for an amendment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to make legal joint 
agreements on rates between shippers 
and carriers. During the past ten years 
when rates have been established in 
this way, the Attorney General’s office 
has filed suits against shippers and car- 
riers alleging violation of the anti-trust 
laws. The Bulwinkle bill has the sup- 
port of livestock men. 








not less than 16 years of age, who is 
the head of a family and its principal 
means of support, or who is using and 
occupying range at the time it is in- 
cluded within a national forest, will 
have exactly the same status as an ap- 
plicant of legal age. Minors may be 
recognized 2s purchasers of permitted 
livestock but ordinarily a permit will 
not be issued for a number, which, 
when combined with the number 
grazed under permit by the minor’s 
parents or guardian, exceeds the upper 
limit.” —Ed. note.) 


Upper-limit restrictions will apply to 
husband and wife es an entity, regard- 
less of the legal interest of each in live- 
stock or base property, and regardless 
of whether the permit is issued sep- 
arately or jointly. 


Change in Ownership of 
Corporations and Companies 


If, at any time subsequent to the 
establishment of a grazing preference 
by a corporation, more then 50 per cent 
of the shares of its stock should be 
transferred to others than those hold- 
ing them when such preference was ac- 
quired, the entire preference of the 
corporation will be subject to a 10 per 
cent reduction, if needed for protection 
or distribution. Transfer of any of the 
shares of stock of a permittee-corpora- 
tion, or purchase by a permittee-cor- 
poration of shares of stock or other in- 
terest in a permitted operation, will be 
subject to the policy outlined under 
“Application of Limits to Corporations 
and Companies,” NF-C5-2 (3). 


Transfer of preference in connection 
with actual sale or purchase of permit- 
ted livestock and/or base property by 
a corporation will be handled as in 
other cases of sale with waiver and will 
be subject to the “Rules for Making 
Transfer Reductions,” NF-C5-6 (2). 


Suspension of Upper Limit 


When two or more family units ex- 
clusive of employees receive their prin- 
cipal support through a particular live- 
stock business which operates at least 
seasonably almost exclusively on na- 
tional-forest land, and where greater 
economy and efficiency of operation 
will be obtained without departing 
from the spirit of the regulation, the 
Regional Forester may waive the re- 
strictions against consolidation above 
the upper limit. Under such condi- 
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tions the Regione! Forester may also 
withhold part or all of the distribution 
reductions provided for in the special 
clause in existing permits above the 
upper limit. Suspension of the upper- 
limit restrictions, as above provided, 
will be the exception—not the rule. 
Furthermore, such suspension will not 
obviate the requirement that all per- 
mits above the upper limit carry the 
special clause as provided in NF-C4-3- 
(1). 


(At present the regional forester is 
“authorized to suspend the upper limit 
in exceptional cases when such action 
is warranted. By way of example, 
when two or more family units receive 
their principal support through a cor- 
poration or partnership livestock busi- 
ness, which operates at least seasonally 
almost exclusively on national-forest 
land, the regional forester may waive 
the upper-limit restriction against con- 
solidation and apply a special limit.”— 
Ed. note.) 





First Annual Meeting 
OFF. A. O. 


HE first conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations opened in Quebec, Can- 
ada, on October 16. Plans for the setup 
of this permanent organization were 
made at the United Nations Food Con- 
ference in Hot Springs, Virginia, May, 
1943. An interim commission was 
named at that time to frame the con- 
stitution for a permanent international 
organization that would handle world 
problems concerning production and 
distribution of food products. 


The preamble of the constitution of 
the F.A.O., which has been accepted by 
thirty of the forty-five countries eli- 
gible, gives the purpose of the organ- 
ization as follows: 


The Nations accepting this Consti- 
tution, being determined to promote 
the common welfare by furthering sep- 
arate and collective action on their 
part for the purpose of raising levels 
of nutrition and standards of living of 
the peoples under their respective juris- 
diction, securing improvements in the 
efficiency of the production of all food 
and agricultural products, bettering 
the condition of rural populations, and 
thus contributing toward an expanding 





world economy, hereby establish the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. 


While the Hot Springs « 


ference 
was conducted in strictest s creey— 
quite a furor was raised bec.use the 
press was not permitted to attend the 
sessions—the Quebec meeting is ap 


open affair, and the United States dele. 
gation covers quite a broad cross-see. 
tion of the nation’s agricultural inter. 
ests, 


Secretary of Agriculture Anderson js 
the United States member of the goy. 
erning council of F.A.O. and he also 
heads this country’s delegation at the 
Quebec conference. Other members of 
the United States delegation are Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, William L. Clay. 
ton, who is a deputy member of the 
council, and H. R. Tolley of the United 
States Department of 
alternate. 


Agriculture, 


The Congressional edvisers to Secre- 
tary Anderson are Senators Elmer 
Thomas, Oklahoma, and Raymond Wil- 
lis, Indiana; and Representatives John 
W. Flannagan, Virginia, and Clifford 
Hope, Kansas, ranking members of the 
Senate and House Committees on Ag- 
riculture. 


Among the other advisers are Albert 
S. Goss, master of the National Grange; 
Edward A. O’Neal, president, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation; James 
G. Patton, president, National Farmers 
Union; Homer L. Brinkley, president 
National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives; Paul Appleby, assistant director 
of the Bureau of the Budget; and Dr. 
Thomas Parron, Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service. 


Also serving as advisers are many 
representatives from the United States 
Forest Service, Fish and _ Wildlife 
Service, Soil Conservation Service, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and various agricultural colleges. 

The budget for operating F.A.O. has 
been set at $5,000,000 a year, but for 
the first year, only half that amount 
will be used. The budget is to be dis- 
tributed among the member nations, 
based on various factors, with no na- 
tion paying more than 25 per cent ol 
the total expenses. 








BUY BONDS! 


— 
—— 
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freight Rate Matters 


Docket 28863; The Wool Case 


The general investigation of wool and 
mohair rates which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has instituted as 
Docket 28863 is now well under way. 
Counsel for the National Wool Growers 
Association and its affiliates, the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation and 
its affiliates, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and others inter- 
ested in securing lower rates on wool 
and mohair filed with the Commission 
on November 1, 1945, copies of exhibits 
and written testimony to be presented 
in the case. These in turn are to be 
snt to the carriers, who are required 
to notify the Commission on or before 
December 1, 1945, which, if any, of the 
exhibits and testimony they are willing 
to let into the record without crossex- 
amination. 

This procedure will result in the sav- 
ing of time in the hearings, which are 
now set to open in Chicago on January 
9 1946. Following that hearing, defi- 
nite dates are expected to be announced 
for those to be held at Fort Worth 
(Texas), Denver, Salt Lake City, Port- 
land, and San Francisco. 

On October 19 the rail carriers pe- 
tioned the Commission to include in 
this investigation the rates, rules, regu- 
lations, and practices of all carriers by 
water and of all carriers by motor ve- 
hice who are subject to thé Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction. If granted, this pe- 
tition will, of course, greatly broaden 
the investigation under Docket 28863. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tio and the Department of Agricul- 
ture are opposing this move on the 
ground that it will make the investiga- 
tion so intricate and unwieldly that it 
will prevent an early decision. 

The intercoastal water lines, it is re- 
ported, contemplate increasing their 
present rate of $1.43 per hundred 
pounds of wool to $1.68. If they pub- 
lish such an increase, counsel for wool 
producers will, of course, ask for a 
suspension, and the matter will be 
brought into Docket 28863. 


Intercoastal Freight Service Resumed 
The American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company on October 10 reported that 


Intercoastal freight service was being 
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resumed. It will be operated by the 
War Shipping Administration with var- 
ious intercoastal lines acting as berth 
agents. 

First sailing scheduled was that of 
the SS Navajo Victory, leaving Seattle 
October 20 with the Luckenbach Com- 
pany as berth agent, while the Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Company act- 
ed as berth agent for the second sailing, 
that of the SS Bailor Victory, which 
left Puget Sound on October 27 and 
San Francisco November 8 for New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 


Lower Westbound 
Meat Rates 


On November 10, 1945, the lower 
rates on westbound fresh meats and 
packinghouse products will go into ef- 
fect. Under the original order (June 
5, 1945) , in this case (Docket No. 28978; 
National Wool Grower, July, 1945, page 
9) the lower rates were to go into ef- 
fect September 10, but the parties op- 
posing the reduction asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for recon- 
sideration of its order, which held the 
rates up. However, on October 2, the 
I.C.C. refused this request and set No- 
vember 10 as the effective date of the 
new rates. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, due to opposing views among its 
members, was not a party to this case. 


Ex Parte 148 


The original order in Ex Parte 148, 
dated March 2, 1942, expires six months 
aiter the termination of the war. The 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Na- 
tional Association of Railroads and 
Utility Commissioners on September 
25 and 26, respectively, asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to set 
March 2, 1946, as the end of the author- 
ization for the increased rates pre- 
scribed as that would be six months 
after V-J Day. The American Nation- 
al Livestock Association and the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, 
through their traffic Manager, Charles 
E. Blaine, filed a petition in support of 
this position. 

Carriers lodged objections to the pro- 
posal on October 5. They cited the Pres- 
ident’s message to Congress and Su- 


preme Court decisions to support their 
contention that the war is not yet legal- 
ly over, and will not be until Congress 
passes a resolution or the President 
issues a proclamation fixing the date of 
its termination, 

Ex Parte 148 granted an increase of 
6 per cent in freight rates on most com- 
modities, but only 3 per cent on agri- 
cultural commodities, including live- 
stock and livestock products and some 
ores. While these increases became ef- 
fective March 2, 1942, the railroads only 
received them during the year follow- 
ing, as in April, 1943, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ordered their 
suspension, which has been continued 
from time to time until January 1, 
1946; and the railroads on August 17, 
1945, consented to the extension of this 
suspension as long as the Commission 
deems it necessary. 





On October 30, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, while denying the 
request of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners that 
March 2, 1946, be designated as the 
expiration date of Ex Parte 148, su- 
spended the increased rates again to 
a date six months after the legal term- 
ination of the war. The Commission 
stated, however, that this order would 
not prevent further appropriate action 
by it or the filing of petitions by any 
party in regard to the rates established 
in this case. 





HR 2536 


The Bulwinkle bill, HR 2536, has been 
the subject of extensive hearings late- 
ly by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. It pro- 
vides for an amendment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to make legal joint 
agreements on rates between shippers 
and carriers. During the past ten years 
when rates have been established in 
this way, the Attorney General’s office 
has filed suits against shippers and car- 
riers alleging violation of the anti-trust 
laws. The Bulwinkle bill has the sup- 
port of livestock men. 








New and Retiring 
B.A.1. Officials. . 








Dr. Arthur W. Miller, who retired as head of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture on October 31, after 44 


years of continuous service. He was assistant 
chief from January 1, 1928, to August 1, 1943, 
and on the latter date succedeed Dr. John R. 
Mohler as chief, winning and holding the re- 
spect and gratitude of livestockmen for his work 
on their behalf. 








Dr. Bennett T. Simms, new chief of the B.A.I. 
Although coming direct to his new post from 
the U. S. D. A. Regional Laboratory at Auburn, 
Alabama, he is well known and highly esteemed in 
northwestern veterinary circles through his work 
as head of the Department of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at the Oregon State Agricultural College 
from 1913 to 1938. 








The C. P. A. 


HE functions of the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration, which re- 
placed the War Production Board on 
November 3, 1945, are stated by J. D. 
Small, its administrator, as follows: 

1. Use the authorized powers of the 
Civilian Production Administration to 
expand production of materials which 
are in short supply. 

2. Limit the use of materials which 
are still scarce. 


3. Restrict the accumulation of in- 
ventories so as to avoid speculation, 
hoarding, and unbalanced distribution 
which would curtail total production. 

4. Grant priorities assistance to break 
bottlenecks which threaten to impede 
the reconversion process. 

5. Facilitate the fulfillment of relief 
and other essential export programs. 

6. Allocate scarce materials or facili- 
ties necessary for the production of 
low-priced items essential to the con- 
tinued success of the stabilization pro- 
gram. 


Five bureaus will handle the work 
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of the C. P. A., which it is definitely 
stated by officials, is only a temporary 
agency. These bureaus with their 
heads are as follows: 


Bureau of Reconversion Operations, 

Director Fred Glover, will contain 
all the industry divisions such as met- 
als and minerals, lumber and forest 
products, textiles, consumers’ durable 
goods, equipment, rubber, construc- 
tion, and chemicals. 


Bureau of Reconversion Priorities, 


Director Lincoln Gordon, will in- 
clude the general administration of 
priorities, allocations, regulations, in- 
ventory, compliance and such other 
controls as are required during the 
transition period. 


Bureau of International Supply, 


Director Robert Turner, will be 
charged not only with protecting the 
economy against undue drains by ex- 
port, but also will be seeing to it that 
our export obligations to other coun- 
tries are filled. 


Bureau of Field Operations, 

Director Clarence A. Woodruff, wij 
control remaining operations jn the 
field and regional offices. 


Bureau of Demobilization, 

Director G. Lyle Belsley, will tak. 
over those functions that are going ; 
be demobilized or transferred, Thi 
bureau will also handle O.P.A. persop. 
nel records and contacts with th 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Also assisting Mr. Small are the fy). 
lowing: U. S. Member of the Combine; 
Boards William L. Batt; Chairman 4 
Smaller War Plants Maury Maverick 
Deputy Administrator Philip Maguire 
General Counsel Laurence M. Lon. 
bard; Office of Labor Requirement 
Ralph Hetzel; Review and Analysis 
Division Robert Johnson; Director o 
Information Maxey Morrison. All 
these officials were previously with the 
War Production Board. 











Hickman, Acting U. of |, 


Dean 
PROFESSOR C. W. Hickman, wel! 


known among western sheepmen 
particularly among Suffolk breeders 
became acting dean of the College of 
Agriculture and director of the Experi. 
ment Station and Extension Division 
of the University of Idaho on November 
1, 1945. He succeeded Dean E. J. Id- 
dings whose retirement was accepted 
as of that date. In making his reques 
for release—granted with deep regre! 
by university officials—Dean Iddings 
whose services at the University extent 
over thirty-five years, stated that it 
was based on age—he is within fow 
years of the retirement age—and les 
robust health coupled with recognition 
that the new problems arising in ther 
conversion period make it an oppor 
tune time for a change in the adminis 
tration since such a change would have 
to be made within the next few years 

Dean Iddings was given a sabbatice 
leave and upon his return will serve # 
dean emeritus and work on a part-time 
basis. 

As Secretary of the American Su: 
folk Sheep Society and previous hea 
of the U. of I.’s Animal Husbandry De 
partment, which has consigned rams 
the National Ram Sale for many yea 
past, Dean Hickman has made mall 
friends in the sheep industry who w® 
him well in his new position 
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The Research Program 


of the National Live Stock and Meat Board 


For 22 years, the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board has been disseminat- 
ing information to the public on the 
value of, and need for meat in the 
dict. Demonstrations at many con- 
yentions of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and articles in the 
Wool Grower have told of different 
phases of the Board's work. This is 
the first time, however, that an article 
covering the research work the Board 
hos sponsored to bring to light the 
reasons why meat builds health, has 
been prepared by the Meat Board for 
publication. 

The work of the Board, which covers 
all classes of meat, is financed by the 
collection of 25 cents from the produc- 
er and the packer on each carload of 
livestock marketed at the principal 
public stock yards. 


Sheepmen, through the National 
Wool Growers Association, Colorado 
Lamb Feeders Association, and New 
Mexico Sheep Sanitary Board, have 
conducted many special lamb pro- 
grams through the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in the past, and at 
the present time, a special fund is be- 
ing accumulated with the Board for 
an intensive lamb program as soon as 
conditions make it possible through 
the collection from the shipper of an 
extra 50 cents on each carload of sheep 
and lambs sold at Denver and Ogden. 
Just recently, also, the Omaha Live- 
stock Exchange has agreed to make 
this special collection. 


The collections for the Meat Board 
work pay rich dividends. 











EN the National Live Stock and 

Meat Board was organized by the 
livestock and meat industry to carry 
on a program in behalf of meat, it was 
recognized that there was a definite 
need for information concerning the 
nutritive value of meat, as well as its 
proper preparation for the table. The 
Board’s directors were impressed with 


| the necessity of meat research in both 


of these fields. 


Twenty-one years ago, the Board 
placed a grant for research at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester to learn the value 
of meat in blood regeneration, and an- 
other at Columbia University to deter- 





mine the need for meat in the diet dur- 
ing pregnancy and lactation. The same 
year, plans were launched for a nation- 
al meat study, one phase of which was 
devoted to the subject of meat cookery. 

The purpose of this article is to chron- 
icle some of the high lights of this meat 
research program. 


Since the first grants for nutrition re- 
search were placed, the Board has sup- 
ported fifty-five studies at twenty-two 
universities and hospitals to learn about 


§ the nutrients of meat and the need for 


these in the preservation of health. 
| During the past year the Board has 
: Supported ten nutrition research proj- 
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ects, including both meat and lard. 
These may be divided into three 
groups: 4 protein studies, 4 vitamin 
studies and 2 fat studies. 


Protein Studies 


As research reveals new information 
about the function of protein in nutri- 
tion, the place of protein in the diet 
continues to grow in importance. At 
present the Board is supporting studies 
on the value of meat protein in blood 
regeneration and in building resistance 
to disease, the amino acid content of 
meat, and the amino acid requirements 
of man. 


Blood Regeneration in Blood Donors 


Of timely interest was the study on 
the value of meat in the diet of women 
blood donors. It was carried on for a 
period of two years under the direction 
of Dr. Ruth M. Leverton at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


A year ago Dr. Leverton found that 
a daily intake of approximately 50 to 
75 grams of protein was inadequate for 
restoring the blood of girls of college 
age to normal within two months after 
they had donated a pint of blood. But 
the fact that regeneration of the hemo- 


globin was better on the higher protein 
diet indicated that a still higher pro- 
tein level might be advisable. 

During this past year the effects of 
a diet containing 90 grams of protein 
were studied. A group of fifty-five col- 
lege girls were given, in addition to 
their self-chosen diet which contained 
about 50 grams of protein, a supplement 
of 40 grams of protein—25 grams from 
meat, 8 grams from milk, and 7 grams 
from eggs. 

The degree of blood regeneration by 
the end of two and three weeks was 
distinctly better on the 90-gram protein 
diet than on either the 50- or 75-gram 
level. The study proved that blood 
donors should be very careful to get 
extra amounts of the vital dietary con- 
stituents into their diet, especially pro- 
tein. This would be difficult without 
including liberal amounts of meat. 


Meat In Building Resistance 
To Disease 


The recent revelations from German 
concentration camps have shown that 
a lack of protein is one of the most im- 
portant factors in decreasing the body’s 
ability to resist disease. 


During the past two years, Dr. Paul 
R. Cannon of the University of Chicago 
has found that dehydrated meat protein 
was superior to vegetable protein in 
regenerating the hemoglobin and pro- 
tein of the blood, and that fresh meat 
properly cooked is equally valuable, if 
not more so. 


Essential Amino Acids in Meat 


Until two years ago, all protein 
studies supported by the Board were 
on the protein of meat as a whole. Thev 
proved that meat protein was of the 
highest quality—valuable for growth, 
reproduction, lactation, and reducing 
and gaining weight; and that high pro- 
tein diets did not cause kidney damage 
or have any significant effect on blood 
pressure. But this was not enough. 
With the shortage of protein-rich foods, 
it became necessary to re-evaluate 
foods as sources of protein. This neces- 
sitated learning about the individual 
building stones or amino acids which 
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Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Jr., New 
York University, who is carry- 





Dr. Evelyn G. Halliday, Uni- 


Dr. George O. Burr, Univer- 





Dr. Sylvia Cover, Texas A. 
versity of Chicago, who con- sity of Minnesota, who launched and M. College, who is conduct- sity of Texas, whose researc 


Dr. Arild E. Hansen, Unive. 


ing on meat research for the ducted studies for the Board the first lard studies for the ing Studies for the Board to de- for the Board has revealed thy 


Board. His particular study at during the past year to de- 
present is to determine the termine the retention of B vita- 


amino acid requirements of man. mins 


meat, and is continuing the urated fatty acids which are 


work in this field. 


necessary for growth and the 
health of the skin. 


Board in 1930. Dr. Burr made termine the proportion of B the addition of lard to the die 
the discovery that lard is a rich vitamins retained in meat dur- of persons suffering from ecr 
in braising and frying source of the essential unsat- '"9 stewing. 


ma which is resistant to othe 
treatment produces favorable 
results in a large number ¢) 
cases. 





Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, University 
of Wisconsin, who is conducting 
research to secure information 
concerning the amino acid con- 


tent of all meats. In studies 
carried on for the Board a few 
years ago, Dr. Elvehjem re- 
vealed that meat is a rich source 
of the B vitamins. 





MN 


Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, whose 
studies for the Board established 
the need for a high protein in- 
take by blood donors. ‘To get 
an adequate amount of protein, 
would be very difficult without 
liberal amounts of meat,” she 
states. 





Professor Belle Lowe, lowa 
State College, who is conduct- 
ing the second year of a study 
for the Board, in which she is 
determining the best methods 
of defrosting and cooking froz- 
en meats. The results will be 
of practical value in the postwar 
era when packaged frozen meat 
may be sold through many chan- 





Dr. Paul R. Cannon, Univers- 
ity of Chicago, whose research 
has revealed the superiority of 


meat protein over vegetable 
protein for regenerating the 
hemoglobin and protein of the 
blood. 





are found in protein, especially those 
which are essential to health and can- 
not be manufactured in the body. 

Since 1943 the Board has been sup- 
porting a study by Dr. C. A. Elvehjem 
at the University of Wisconsin, to de- 
termine the amount of each of the es- 
sential amino acids in the protein of 
meat, so that when human require- 
ments are established the needed in- 
formation on meat will be available. 
Figures are now available on five of 
the ten essential amino acids in meat. 
The next step was to find out what ef- 
fect cooking meat by various methods 
would have on these amino acids. To 
date, no loss of any of them has been 
observed. 


Human Needs for Amino Acids 


This past year the Board has sup- 
ported a study under Dr. L. E. Holt, 
Jr., at the New York University Medi- 
cal School on the amino acid require- 
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nels. 


ments of man. Dr. Holt has found that 
most of the amino acids known to be 
essential for the rat are also essential 
for man. He is studying the amino acid 
requirements of a group of human vol- 
unteers and thus far has figures for one 
of these acids. When this study is com- 
pleted and the results correlated with 
those from the University of Wisconsin, 
the body’s need for the various essen- 
tial amino acids supplied by meat will 
be known. 


Vitamin Studies 


For many years meat was considered 
of little value as a source of vitamins. 
Research, however, has proved that the 
contrary is true. The first systematic 
vitamin assays on meat were under- 
taken by Dr. Elvehjem in 1936. As the 
vitamin B complex was broken down 
and the various B vitamins isolated, the 
amount of each found in meat was de- 
termined. But more information was 


needed. Since meat is almost always 
cooked before it is eaten, and since some 
of the B vitamins are affected by heat 
it was necessary to study the effect oi 
cooking on the vitamin content of meat 
Meat proved to be an excellent soure: 
of the B vitamins, even after it wa 
cooked. 

The vitamin studies this past yea! 
were confined to the retention of 3 
vitamins during frying, broiling, brais- 
ing and stewing of beef, and to the de 
termination of one of the newer B vil& 
mins, folic acid, in meat. 


Vitamin Retention in Meat 
During Cooking 


Extensive studies on vitamin reel: 
tion in beef, veal, lamb, pork, and ve 
riety meats during cooking show tha’ 
both the method of cooking and the 
size of the cut have an effect on Ui 
amount retained in the meat and th 
amount found in the drippings. Me! 
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cooked by the dry heat methods—roast- 
ing, broiling and frying—showed ¢ 
greater retention of the B vitamins than 
meat cooked by the moist heat meth- 
ds—braising and stewing. 

These findings do not mean that the 
moist-heat way of preparing meat 
should be discarded. Fortunately, a 
large part of the vitamins lost from the 
meat are found in the drippings. When 
all of the drippings are served with the 
meat, or made into a savory sauce, gravy 
or soup, most of the original vitamin 
content is maintained. About 70 per 
cent of the thiamine (B’.) and 90 to 100 
ber cent of the riboflavin (B:) and nia- 
cin are retained in the meat and drip- 
pings, 

Dr. Evelyn G. Halliday of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago found this past year 
that 91 per cent of the niacin and 72 
Per cent of the pantothenic acid, an- 
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In this laboratory (left) at 
the University of Texas, Dr. 
Arild E. Hansen and his associ- 
ates are testing blood from per- 
sons suffering with eczema, to 
determine the content of essen- 
tial unsaturated fatty acids. 


Right, scene in a laboratory 
in New York University where 
test diets are being prepared 
from beef blood meal in studies 
by Dr. Holt on the amino acid 
requirements of man. 


This picture (left), taken in 
Dr. George O. Burr's laboratory 
at the University of Minnesota, 
shows research workers making 
and recording a reading in the 
study of the essential fatty 
acids of which lard is an excel- 
lent source. 


In this test kitchen (right), 
at the University of Chicago, 
meat is being prepared for 
braising in a study on the re- 
tention of B vitamins. This 
study is conducted under the di- 
rection of Dr. Evelyn G. Halliday. 


Here is a scene (left), in the 
laboratory of Dr. Paul R. Can- 
non, University of Chicago, 
where chemical tests are being 
made in determining the value 
of meat for rebuilding body pro- 
tein. 


This scene (right), is taken 
in one of Dr. Elvehjem’s labora- 
tories at the University of Wis- 
consin showing observations 
being made on the young from 
rats which have been main- 
tained on meat diets. 


other B vitamin, are retained in beef 


pot-roasts and their drippings. Reten- 
tion of B vitamins in fried beef liver, 
plus the drippings, was as follows: thi- 
amine, 92 per cent; riboflavin, 100 per 
cent; niacin, 89 per cent, and panto- 
thenic acid 72 per cent. 

Dr. Sylvia Cover of Texas A&M 
College has found that in stewing, a 
high temperature for a short time 
causes slightly greater destruction of 
thiamine than longer cooking at a low 
temperature. Thiamine retained in 
beef after twenty minutes at 15 pounds 
pressure was not higher then after three 
hours of simmering. 


Folic Acid Content of Meat 


There has been considerable interest 
recently in a vitamin or factor which 
is known by a variety of names, but 
most popularly by the term, folic acid. 


A study has been undertaken to de- 
termine its occurrence in meat. 

A preliminary survey by Dr. Elveh- 
jem shows that fresh meats are a fairly 
good source of this vitamin, but that 
the retention in cooking may be some- 
what low—less than 25 per cent. Liver 
and kidney are probably the richest of 
natural foods in this factor. 


Fat Studies 


For a long time it was believed that 
the only dietary function of lard and 
other fats was to produce energy. Re- 
search has shown, however, that some 
fats also carry vitamins and have other 
important functions. 

Grants for the study of fats in nu- 
trition were begun by the Board in 
1930. Dr. George O. Burr of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota found that lard 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Lamb Feeding Facts 


Conclusions from Cornell 
Experiments 


These conclusions are based upon 
the results of a number of feeding ex- 
periments conducted by John P. Will- 
man, F. B. Morrison, and Earle W. 
Klosterman of the Animal Husbandry 
Department of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. Many compari- 
sons, those in charge of the experi- 
ments state, were repeated three to 
five times before conclusions were 
drawn. 


Silage and Hay Versus Silage 
As the Only Roughage 


Lambs fed shelled corn, a protein 
supplement, a full feed of first-cutting 
alfalfa hay and corn silage made more 
rapid daily gains, had a lower feed cost 
per 100 pounds of gain, and showed a 
higher net profit than did the lambs fed 
either hay or corn silage as the only 
roughage. 


Good results were obtained when the 
lambs were fed a ration containing corn 
silage as the only roughage, a calcium 
supplement, a protein supplement and 
shelled corn. Somewhat better results 
were obtained when from one-fourth to 
one-half pound of legume hay per lamb 
daily was fed in addition to silage. 


The Value of Various 
Protein-Rich Concentrates 


Linseed meal, soybean oil meal, 
whole soybeans, and corn gluten meal 
were about equal in value when used 
as protein supplements to a ration of 
shelled corn, corn silage, ground lime- 
stone and salt. The lambs fed linseed 
meal were a little easier to keep on full 
feed than the lambs fed the other sup- 
plements. 

Linseed meal was slightly superior 
to distillers’ corn dried grains and to 
brewers’ dried grains when used as a 
protein supplement to a ration in which 
corn silage was the chief roughage, but 
there was no appreciable difference in 
the value of distillers’ corn dried grains 
and brewers’ dried grains in these tests. 

The results of two comparisons show 
that distillers’ wheat dried grains gave 
slightly better results than distillers’ 
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corn dried grains. Further comparisons 
of these feeds will be made. 


How Much Protein is Needed? 


A summary of numerous experiments 
with lambs fed shelled corn, corn silage 
and a little or no hay shows that excel- 
lent results were obtained when enough 
linseed meal was fed to provide a ra- 
tion having a protein content of 10.0 
to 10.5 per cent protein (air-dry basis). 
Rations containing more than 10.5 per 
cent protein failed to bring about a sig- 
nificant improvement in feed-lot per- 
formance. The feeding of rations con- 
taining less than 10 per cent protein 
(air-dry basis) resulted in lower rates 
of gain and higher feed costs. 

There is considerable variation in the 
protein content of grains, especially 
corn, and of hay, but in general a ration 
of shelled corn and either second-cut- 
ting alfalfa or good quality first-cutting 
clover or alfalfa hay does not need the 
addition of a protein supplement. 

From 0.05 to 0.10 pound of linseed 
meal (32 per cent protein) daily per 
lamb is enough for rations consisting of 
shelled corn and pea silage as the sole 
roughage or of shelled corn, a full feed 
of corn silage and good first-cutting 
alfalfa hay. 

A ration of shelled corn and mixed 
hay with or without pea silage may be 
improved by the addition of about 0.1 
pound linseed meal per head daily. 

About 0.15 to 0.20 pound of linseed 
meal per lamb daily should be sufficient 
when the lambs are fed shelled corn 
and a full feed of corn silage and good 
quality mixed hay or shelled corn, clov- 
er or alfalfa hay of fair quality. 


When the lambs are fed shelled corn 
and good quality timothy and grass hay 
they will need about 0.3 pound of lin- 
seed meal per head daily. This amount 
of linseed meal also should be enough 
when the lambs are fed shelled corn 
and such roughages as corn silage alone, 
corn silage and grass hay, or corn silage 
and grass hay, or corn silage and fair 
to poor quality mixed hay. 

As a rule when oats, barley or wheat 
or mixtures of these are substituted for 


all of the shelled corn, the amounts of 
linseed meal shown above may be re- 


duced at the rate of about 0.15 poung 
per lamb daily. Some rations do no 
need protein supplements when smajj 
grains are used in place of corn, 

When protein concentrates othe 
than linseed meal are used, the amoun; 
needed should be based upon the pr. 
tein content of these as compared t 
that of linseed meal. 

The relative costs of grain and pn. 
tein concentrates should be considere 
when selecting feeds for fattening 
lambs. 


Urea as a Substitute for Linseed Mea! 


Urea has given unsatisfactory results 
when used as a substitute for all or fo 
two-thirds of the nitrogen furnished } 
linseed meal. 


Distillers’ and Brewers’ Grains as 
Substitutes for Corn 


Distillers’ corn dried grains are slight. 
ly superior to brewers’ dried grains 
when fed as a substitute for one-third 
of the shelled corn when alfalfa is the 
roughage. In the same tests the distil 
lers’ grain was found to be of slight) 
higher value than brewers’ dried grain 
when fed as a protein supplement | 
shelled corn and alfalfa hay. 


Shearing and Shearling Pelts 


Shearing feeder lambs during call 
weather for the production of shearling 
pelts increased the cost of gains and de 
creased the rate of gain. 


Exercise Versus Confinement 
In the Barn 


Lambs confined in well-ventilate! 
barns made slightly greater daily gain 
had a lower feed cost per 100 pounts 
of gains, and returned slightly more n¢! 
profit than did lambs that were allowe! 
to exercise in outside lots. Thes 
lambs were allowed an average of ot! 
6 square feet of floor space each in tit 
bern, but were able to run the fil 
length of and around both ends of 
feed rack that was about 12 feet lon 
During 1944-45, when the lambs wet 
more closely confined in the bat™ 
there were more cases of “over-eatilf 
disease than were experienced in prev 
ous trials. 
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Best Gains From Wet 
Beet Pulp 


Grain mixtures and silages were 
studied in lamb feeding trials conduct- 
ed last winter at the Colorado Experi- 
mental Station (Ft. Collins). A digest 
of the results as printed in the Septem- 
ber 20 Corn Belt Lamb Feeder follows: 


oeeve lots of 20 white-faced lambs 
weighing 79 pounds each were fed 
120 days. Five lots were used to com- 
pare five grain mixtures; six lots for 
comparing five silages and wet beet 
pulp. One lot was fed whole corn to 
check feeding trial results of previous 
year's. 

Three alfalfa silages were fed. Green 
alfalfa was chopped with a field cutter 
and hauled directly to the trench silo 
and dumped without any treatment. 
Green alfalfa was chopped in the field 
and treated with one gallon of phos- 
phoric acid to each ton of green alfalfa 
to make alfalfa-acid silage. To each 
ton of green alfalfa 90 pounds of ground 
corn was added to make the alfalfa- 
corn silage. Potato-alfalfa hay silage 
was prepared by ensiling (in the spring 
of 1944) four parts of raw potatoes to 
one part of alfalfa hay (by weight). 
The mixture was chopped and mixed 
together in an ensilage cutter and blown 
into a trench silo. 


Observations 


1, The lot receiving wet beet pulp 
made 0.38 of a pound daily gain, the 
largest gain in this year’s trial. Pulp fed 
with ground corn, rolled barley, cut al- 
falfa hay and salt was the cheapest ra- 
tion. Wet beet pulp showed a feed re- 
placement value of 314 times its cost 
based on feed prices listed in the finan- 





cial statement not included in article. 
These results compare very closely 
with those of last year’s tests. 

2. Potato-alfalfa hay silage showed 
the next largest gains with 0.33 of a 
pound gain per day. When fed with 
ground corn, rolled barley, chopped al- 
falfa hay, and salt, potato-alfalfa hay 
silage produced an economy of gain sec- 
ond to wet beet pulp. At feed prices 
used, the silage gave a replacement val- 
ue of more than 1% times its cost and 
| more than twice the cost of corn silage. 
3. Of the three alfalfa silages, the al- 
| falfa-acid silage gave the largest daily 


oT 


} Sain but was the most expensive. The 


\ plain alfalfa silage gave a replacement 
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value, using the feed prices listed, of 94 
per cent of its cost, while the other two 
silages gave replacement values of 30 
to 35 per cent of their cost and 40 per 
cent of the cost of corn silage. These 
silages were about equal in palatability, 
and, although they were not as palatable 
as corn silage, they were much more 
palatable than the alfalfa silage fed last 
year. 

4. The grain mixture of ground corn, 
rolled barley and dried beet pulp, fed 
with cut alfalfa hay and salt, produced 
more economical gains than whole corn 
fed with cut alfalfa hay and salt. The 
dried beet pulp mixture gave replace- 
ment values of 114 times its cost and 
113 per cent the cost of whole corn. A 
similar mixture of ground corn, rolled 
barley, and dehydrated potato meal 
gave replacement values of 84 per cent 
of its cost and 93 per cent of the cost of 
whole corn. The ground corn and 
rolled barley mixture was worth 91 per 
cent of its cost and 92 per cent of the 
cost of whole corn, and the whole oats, 
ground corn and rolled barley mixture 
gave replacement value of 87 per cent 
of its cost and 89 per cent of the value 
of whole corn, when the feed prices of 
this test are used. 

5. One lot was fed a grain mixture 
containing 134 per cent sulphur. These 
lambs required 7.2 pounds more ground 
corn, 8.0 pounds more rolled barley, 
and 158.2 pounds more cut alfalfa for 
100 pounds of gain than did lambs not 
fed sulphur. 

Sulphur was tested in a separate ex- 
periment during the winter of 1944-45 
to control enterotoxemia. Promising re- 
sults were obtained which will be re- 
ported at a later date. 

6. The lambs were marketed weigh- 
ing from 114 pounds to 124 pounds, and 
brought $16.30 per hundredweight; they 
dressed out from 51.2 per cent to 53.8 
per cent, with 96 per cent of the carcass- 
es dressing choice. Six lambs died, giv- 
ing a death loss of 2.7 per cent. Only 
two of these lambs died from dietary 
causes, while two lambs died from 
drenching, one from running into a 
fence and one from a brain infection. 





Protein Requirements 


HE 1945 edition of “Feeding Prac- 

tices” bulletin issued annually for 
the National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, Inc., Dallas, Texas, contains 
this statement about feeding cake on 
the range: 


Sheep and goat raisers have learned to 
increase the productiveness of their range 
and flocks, and to overcome the deficiency 
of protein in grass and forage during winter 
months and drouth, by feeding limited 
amounts of cottonseed cake, cubes or pellets, 
or other protein concentrates. 

For maintenance on average dry native 
grass or other low-protein roughage, feed 
dry ewes and wethers % of a pound, daily 
per head, of cottonseed cake or other pro- 
tein concentrates; to bred ewes, 30 to 50 
days before lambing, 2/5 of a pound of cot- 
tonseed cake; and to ewes nursing lambs, 
feed 2/5 to % of a pound, daily per head. 
If ample green feed is available, or legume 
hay is fed, sheep usually get enough pro- 
tein. 

If grazing is short, roughage is needed 
in addition to cottonseed cake or meal. Good 
results are obtained from feeding 3 pounds 
of silage and |\4 of a pound of cottonseed 
meal, daily per head, in troughs, to ewes 
before and after lambing. Two to three 
pounds, daily, of a mixture of 20 per cent 
cottonseed meal, 20 per cent ground alfalfa 
or peanut hay, and 60 per cent cottonseed 
hulls give good results, also. A calcium 
supplement and salt should always be avail- 
able. 


Lambs to winter on the range should start 
on 1/8 of a pound of cottonseed cake at 
weaning, with the amount increased to 14 
of a pound as winter advances. Sheep-size 
cake, cubes or pellets may be fed on the 
ground, or pea-size in troughs. 

In feeding whole-pressed cottonseed, ewes 
require at least % of a pound daily, and 
lambs 1/3 of a pound daily, per head. 





New Bulletins 


Copies of “Lamb Diseases in Colo- 
rado Feedlots,” Station Bulletin No. 
474, which gives information on many 
sheep diseases may be obtained with- 
out cost by writing to Colorado A.&M. 
College, Fort Collins. 


Circular 48 entitled “Soft Corn for 
Fattening Livestock” has recently been 
issued by the South Dakota State Col- 
lege at Brookings, South Dakota. It 
contains a progress report of one year’s 
feeding trials with soft immature corn 
killed by frost and with corn of No: 3 
grade as feeds for steers, hogs, and 
lambs. 


Circular 130 issued by the California 
Agricultural Extension Service is a 
compact bulletin on sheep diseases 
authored by H. S. Cameron, associate 
professor of Veterinary Science of the 
College of Agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of California. It discusses sheep 
diseases, their various causes and meth- 
ods of control, particularly as related to 
herd management. Hygienic principles 
are emphasized rather than specific 
cures, except those whose values have 


been clearly established, the author 
states. 
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Profit In Range Conservation 


By W. T. White 


While every industry has different 
phases of reconversion to meet, they 
all have one common problem, eco- 
nomical operation. In the livestock 
business, good, sound practices in the 
use of range forage are a part of eco- 
nomical operation. W. T. White, chief 
of the Regional Range Division, Soil 
Conservation Service of the Pacific 
Coast Region, discusses in this article 
what constitutes good range use. 


HE successful stockman deals with a 
number of highly technical fields. 
He is concerned not only with the 
health, quality and high percentage in- 
crease of his breeding herd, wise mar- 
keting and nutrition, but also with the 
kind and quality of seasonal feeds and 
forages that vary widely in palatability 
and nutritional value. 

Meeting the feed requirements of 
his herd or flock, and the maintenance 
of high-quality pasture and range are 
extremely important problems that 
have confronted the rancher in his ef- 
forts to meet the need for more meat 
and livestock products. The quality of 
market animals, rate of gain in weight, 
resistance to disease, often determine 
the difference between profit and loss; 
and profits in turn depend to a large 
extent upon the kind and quality of 
feed. The importance of economical 
livestock gains from range and pasture 
may be greater in the postwar period 
than ever before. 

A good range forage and good pas- 
turage provide the cheapest gains. 
Range in good to excellent condition is 
made up largely of the grasses and the 
more succulent forbs (weeds) and 
browse plants of high protein content. 
It provides a well-balanced diet. Range 
in poor condition is deficient both in 
quality and amount. Grazing animals 
on poor range are compelled to travel 
and trail excessively in order to secure 
enough forage for body maintenance. 
The condition of most of our ranges 
(quality and amount of forage) can be 
improved, and will result in increased 
rancher profits in the same manner that 
breed improvement, improved market- 
ing conditions, improved health and 
sanitation technique for farm and ranch 
animals have greatly helped the ranch- 
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er and taken some of. the guesswork 
out of his planning during the past 25 
years. Abandonment by most ranchers 
of the old concept of low winter feed 
supplies that provided only a main- 
tenance ration (often actually a starva- 
tion diet) and the wider adoption of a 
policy providing good pasturage and 
the feeding generally on a “weight-gain 
basis” have reduced losses, increased 
calf and lamb percentages, have gen- 
erally improved the vigor, productive- 
ness and profitableness of range herds 
and bands. On the other hand, little 
progress has been made during this pe- 
riod in the permanent improvement of 
the volume, quality and variety of for- 
age on grazing lands. 

The adoption by a large number of 
ranches of a policy designed first to im- 
prove the quantity of forage produced 
on the range, then second, to apply such 
grazing practices as would insure max- 
imum sustained yield, would further 
stabilize range livestock operations and 
add to the security and profits of the 
industry. There are some good ear- 
marks which all experienced ranchers 
can use as guides in improving and 
maintaining their ranges in high pro- 
duction. 

Of great importance is holding the 
soil in place, and securing maximum 
absorption of the rainfall. If topsoil is 
being washed or blown away, or if rain 
water is being lost as run-off, we have 
a deteriorating range which can be rec- 
ognized by the fact that the run-off wat- 
er will be muddy, rills and gullies will 
be deepening and the gully banks cut- 
ting and caving. Additional criteria 
are accumulations of silt at the foot of 
slopes in the instance of water erosion, 
or if wind erosion is taking place, peb- 
bles and rocks will be exposed on the 
surface, grass clumps and shrubbery 
plants will be pedestaled, with crowns 
and roots exposed. There will be from 
one year to another little or no accumu- 
letion of plant residues. 

On the other hand if there is a man- 
tle of old vegetation or plant residue 
the soil will be found to be stabilized 
and run-off will be clear and not exces- 
sive in amount. The plant residue or 
litter will be observed accumulating on 
the surface of the ground. There will 


be no evidence of soil loss 
position. 


Only slightly less important is th 


kind and density of good forage plan 


that make up the grazable plants » 
If the range is going dow. 
hill, nonpalatable perennial weeds ani 
annual grasses of low palatability yj 


the range. 


be invading and increasing in numbe 


The total yield will be getting less ay 
less, whereas on an improving rang 
the undesirable plants of low palat, 
bility actually lose vigor and decreas 
in numbers, while the valuable planj 
will increase both in numbers and vig. 
or, and replace the weakened undesi. 


able plants. 


If a range has reached its peak pn. 
duction of palatable forage and is unde 
proper grazing use, there will be no ip. 


vasion of weeds and undesirable plants 


It will produce a maximum yield of th 
best forage in keeping with the year-to. 


year seasonal climatic changes. 
The major objective then is current! 


to harvest by grazing only that portion 
of the important forage plants whic: 
will allow the desired plants to main. 


tain full vigor to produce maximu 


yield and effectively to compete with 


less desirable plants. 


Accurate knowledge of the effects «i 


grazing upon the important forag 
plants becomes the key to sound man 
agement. Continuous observation wit! 
frequent mental or written notes to de 
termine what plants are being graze 
and how much of the plants are graze 
is the guide to proper use. A range! 
poor condition will require that a high: 
er proportion of the season’s growth! 
the best forage plants be left on the lan’ 
if it is to be improved than the propor 
tion left on a range already in good « 
excellent condition. The season 
grazing use, the kind of stock, and tht 
distribution (evenness of harvest ove! 
the entire unit by grazing) of animal 
over a total area become extremely it: 
portant factors to consider in applyit 
sound management. 

An operator cannot apply sound ma 
agement if, because of a lack of fee 
or spring pasture, he is forced onto 
range before the key plants attain s” 
ficient growth to produce normal tt! 
end top growth to withstand the imp 
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Sagebrush ranges in excellent, good, fair and poor condition. 
condition (upper left) sagebrush type range requires 11/2 to 2 acres per 
animal unit month for sustained forage production. The principal plants are 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Nevada bluegrass, Idaho fescue, slender wheatgrass, 





Excellent 


sawtooth, butterweed, lupine; sagebrush comprises less than 15 per cent of 


the total vegetation. 


Fair condition sagebrush range (lower left) requires 3 to 4 acres per 
animal unit month under a range improvement program in normal years. 
The principal plants are Sandberg bluegrass, bluebunch wheatgrass, needle- 
and-thread grass, Indian ricegrass, sedge, giant wild ryegrass, foxtail barley, 
squirreltail, woollyweed, rabbitbrush, sneezeweed, yarrow, and balsamroot; 


Sagebrush forage in good condition (upper right) requires 2 to 3 acres 
per animal unit month. The principal species are Sandberg bluegrass, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass, Junegrass, sedge, yarrow, geranium, lupine, and balsam- 
root. Sagebrush may make up 10 to 30 per cent of the vegetation. 


Poor condition sagebrush range (lower right) requires 4 to 10 acres per 
animal unit month for safe stocking under a range improvement program. 


servation Service Photos) 


20 to 40 per cent of the total vegetation may be sagebrush. 


of grazing without seriously redtcing 
plant vigor. Similarly, when too large 
a proportion of the season’s growth is 
removed by grazing, the desirable 
plants fail to mature seed, and insuf- 
ficient residues are left to protect the 
soil and plant roots from the injurious 
effects of excessive drying, low tem- 
peratures, and beating rain. In the west- 
ern states, characterized by wet win- 
ters and dry summers, severe seasonal 
overgrazing may be expected to subject 
the range to excessive run-off, soil 
washing, soil blowing, exposure of roots 
and crowns of forage plants to frost in- 
jury and dessication, resulting in de- 
layed starting or retarded growth of 
the following season’s forage crop. 


Ranges in poor or fair condition can 
be improved so that they will not only 
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produce a better quality, but a much 
larger volume of the better forage 
plants, through the application of care- 
fully designed range practices such as: 


1. Deferred spring use to allow key 
forage plants to attain full vigor and 
mature seed. 

2. Shift from sheep to cattle or cat- 
tle to sheep for a period of time, or 
arrange to graze sheep and cattle on 
alternate years. 

3. Graze no more than the proper 
proportion of the best forage plants. 

4. Leave some plant residues each 
year to accumulate and protect the 
topsoil. 

5. Delay “turnout” of stock on the 
range in the spring until the soil has 
become firm. 


The principal forage species are cheatgrass brome, squirrel tail, foxtail bar- 
ley, threeawn, tarweed, Russian thistle, snakeweed, gumweed, bluestem 
wheatgrass, with cheatgrass making up a high percentage of the palatable 
species. Sagebrush may occupy 40 to 60 per cent of the area. (Soil Con- 


6. Reduce excessive travel and trail- 
ing by fencing, locating water supplies 
and salt stations to cut down travel. 

7. Use movable salt stations to en- 
courage stock into underutilized por- 
tions of the range. Do not leave salt 
in areas already properly grazed or 
overgrazed, 

8. Market sale stock promptly be- 
fore they begin to shrink. 

9. Rigid culling of inferior animals 
—dgood thrifty stock produce more 
gains on the same feed than do un- 
thrifty, inferior animals. 


All range today is limited or fenced, 
and operators must depend on a con- 
tinued high yield from the already al- 
lotted or the fenced areas, leased or 
owned. 
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Reseeding a range is expensive; the 
possibilities of success of reseeding 
many range areas are uncertain. The 
best range is native vegetation already 
adapted to the climate and soil, because 
its feed value and its ability to main- 
tain itself, and at the same time carry 
a grazing “pay” load have been demon- 
strated. 

It has been clearly shown that our 
depleted ranges have broken down un- 
der the strain of excessive and uncon- 
trolled grazing use, that is, they are 
now less productive than they used to 
be. Fortunately most injured ranges 
in the Pacific Coast States still retain 
enough of the best forage plants so they 
may be built back into productive rang- 
es with satisfactory sustained yields if 

_ range livestock operators and range 
managers currently adopt an improve- 
ment program on a wide front so that 
the gains made in range condition at 
one point are not overbalanced by ex- 
cessive damage at another. 


The operator who limits the number 
of cattle, and secures an average one 
and a half to two pounds a day gain 
for the grazing season is far ahead of 
the operator who increases his number 
until no more than one-half to one 
pound daily gain is secured. Not only 
are his seasonal profits greater by rea- 
son of the lesser capital investment in 
animals, and greater net of pounds gain 
per animal, but he has maintained his 
range in better condition as insurance 
for future sustained forage yields. He 
is, if one may paraphrase, maintaining 
a “forage checking account” in his 
“grass bank” for both current and fu- 
ture needs. 





Ram For Russian School 
Farm 


THE Bighorn Mountain Purebred 

Sheep Breeders Association of 
Sheridan, Wyoming, has offered to do- 
nate an outstanding ram to the Ameri- 
can Birobidjan Committee for one of 
the school farms in Russia where war 
orphans are taken care of. The associa- 
tion proposes to reimburse the owner 
of the ram selected by the American 
Birobidjan Committee. Others inter- 
ested in making such contributions 
should write the American Birobidjan 
Committee, 103 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 
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HAMPSHIRE BREED ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


The 55th regular annual meeting of 
the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation is called for December 4, 
1945, at 3 p.m., Stock Yards Inn, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. A president, vice presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, will be elect- 
ed, also three directors from the dis- 
tricts for three-year terms, and two di- 
rectors at large for one-year terms. 


Helen Belote, Secretary 





Good Prices For 
Columbias 


RECORD prices were paid for Co- 

lumbia sheep at the Second Nation- 
al Columbia Sale at Minot, North Da- 
kota, October 24th. Buyers from all 
sections of the nation were present to 
enter into the bidding. 

Weaver Witwer of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, purchased the grand champion 
ram, a lamb consigned by Lloyd B. 
Stevens of Cando, North Dakota, for a 
price of $1,500, and the grand champion 
ewe, a yearling consigned by R. L. Han- 
na and J. D. Hooten of Bordulac, North 
Dakota, at a figure of $910. The Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, bidder paid a total of 
$2,410 for the two grand champions. The 
286 animals that went through the sale 
ring made an average price of $154.80; 
the 69 rams averaged $195.79, and the 
217 ewes, $115.41. 


The reserve champion ram was shown 
by Wm. A. Denecke of Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, who is president of the Columbia 
Sheep Breeders Association of Ameri- 
ca, and purchased by Dr. Victor R. 
Dacken of Cody, Wyoming, for $1,100. 
Dr. Dacken also purchased the grand 
champion pen of ewes consigned by 
Ernest and Thain White of Kalispell, 
Montana, for $325 each or a total of 
$1,625. The Cody, Wyoming, bidder 
purchased 13 animals at a total cost of 
$4,245. 

Spirited bidding continued through- 
out the sale for champion animals in 
each class. The 1945 sale was spon- 
sored by the Dakota-Minnesota Co- 
lumbia Sheep Breeders Association. 
Mr. Ray Schnell of Dickinson, North 
Dakota, was the auctioneer and the 
sale was under the management of E. 
M. Gregory, agricultural development 
agent for the Great Northern Railway. 
The 1946 sale will be held at Minot, 


North Dakota, and will be sponsoyj 
by the Columbia Sheep Breeders Ay. 


sociation of America. 


E. M. G regory 





California Growers Holi 
Fall Meetings 


GEXTEEN active local organization; 
affiliated with the California Wog 
Growers Association met during (p. 
tober and November to elect offices 
for the coming year, and to discus 
present trends of the industry. Groy. 
ers from the Mexican Border to Or. 
gon were in attendance at the meetings 
which were held in Pomona, King City 
Los Banos, Fresno, Bakersfield, Sant: 
Rosa, Ukiah, Eureka, Dixon, Yuba 
City, Cedarville, Red Bluff, Esparty 
Willows, Williams and Stockton. 


Mr. W. P. Wing, secretary, Cali. 
fornia Wool Growers Association, 2- 
tended all meetings and led interesting 
discussions on the workings of the sub- 
sidy program, the domestic wool out. 
look, predatory animal work, and pres. 
ent activities of the California Wod 
Growers Association. Mr. E. E. Marsh 
assistant secretary, National Wod 
Growers Association, attended seven 
of the meetings for the purpose of ae. 
quainting growers with the work the 
National Wool Growers Association is 
doing at present, also giving a back- 
ground of the Association’s purposes 
organization, and service to the indus 
try. Some of the other speakers were 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, Californi: 
representing the Pacific Coast on the 
Lamb Industry Committee; Don Tyler 
meat specialist, National Livestock ant 
Meat Board, Chicago, Illinois; Willian 
Riter and Nelson Elliott of the Fish an 
Wildlife Service; and Dr. A. C. Roser 
berg, Senior Field Veterinarian, Staté 
Department of Agriculture, Stockton 
California. 

Resolutions adopted at _ varioi 
meetings favored: 


1. Continuation of Wool Purchasing Pr 
gram to include all of 1946 clip. 

2. Continuation of experiments on ¢ 
method of wool appraisal. 

3. Discontinuance of meat rationing. 

4. Opposition to grazing fee increases 
Taylor Act land. 

5. Adequate tariff protection for wool 2! 
lambs. 

6. Support of wool promotion throw 
ten-cents-per-bag deductions. 
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FLASH! 


British Issue Prices Reduced 
For Detail Turn to Page 6 











N° announcement has been made to 

this date, October 30, by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of any 
change in policy on the re-sale of its do- 
mestic wool holdings. However, infor- 
mation received by representatives of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
from the office of Secretary Anderson 
of the Department of Agriculture indi- 
cates that they will send out a trial bal- 
loon in the matter soon; that is, they 
plan to call for bids on a certain part 
of their wool, reserving the right to ac- 
cept or reject any or all bids. (See page 
5 for further details.) 

Early in the month, a slight flurry 
was caused by reports that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was considering 
a proposal of government purchase and 
quota control of imports somewhat 
along the line of the Hill plan. Under 
this plan, as originally outlined, the 
United States Government would take 
over all raw wool, both foreign and do- 
mestic, maintaining such control as 
long as the British Government con- 
tinued its control over Dominion wools. 
The foreign wools would be sold by the 
government through. regular trade 
channels at a proper price relationship 
to domestic wool. The present pro- 
posal of the adoption of the Hill plan 
or something similar was made to Sec- 
retary Anderson by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

That import quotas are interesting 
other groups is indicated by the intro- 
duction of two bills in Congress recent- 
ly, one on October 3 by Representative 
Anderson (HR-4271), which asks that 
an import quota be established on but- 
ter imports after January, 1946; and 
the second on October 19 by Repre- 

| sentative Smith (HR-4455) calling for 
the establishment of import quotas on 


cheese of various types. 


Some members of the wool trade are 
of the opinion that a “definite an- 
nouncement that prices of domestic 
wools were not going to be reduced for 
some time to come would result in the 


» movement of a large weight of better 
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lots of fine and half-blood wools held 
by handlers” (Weekly Review of Bos- 
ton Wool Market, October 19, 1945— 
Production and marketing Administra- 
tion U.S.D.A.). The feeling is also cur- 
rent that since the British Govern- 
ment has agreed to see the Dominion 
wool growers through until their sur- 
plus has been absorbed, the United 
States Government can do no less for 
its growers; that is, purchase the do- 
mestic clip until the accumulated wools 
in this country are out of the way. 


The domestic wool situation is fur- 
ther complicated by the labor problem. 
From a peak in number of workers in 
the woolen and worsted mills in De- 
cember, 1941, of 191,000, there was a 
drop to 135,000 in July this year, 
and a further decline was expected in 
the August figures, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers. While 
it is expected that the return of former 
employees from army and navy service 
will build up the textile force, the large 
number of workers who left the mills 
for more remunerative employment 
are not moving back to the old jobs 
very largely on account of lower wages. 
They want an increase of 15 cents an 
hour. The present contracts between 
employers and employees in the textile 
field expire February 1, 1946, but on 
October 27 and 28, the representatives 
of 80,000 union workers met in Boston 
to discuss the terms of the new agree- 
ments. With the prospect of higher 
wages, manufacturers are reported as 
loath to take on new business under 
present O.P.A. ceilings. 


Another complicating factor in the 
situation is the W.P.B. orders controll- 
ing the manufacturer’s output, par- 
ticularly those requiring the manufac- 
ture of low-priced goods. 


Domestic Sales 


Up to October 19, 1945, a total of 
276,458,235 pounds of the 1945 domestic 
clip had been appraised; last year on 
the same date, the total was 307,316,- 
161 pounds. The difference in these 
figures does not indicate slower work 
on the part of the appraisers, but, ac- 


cording to most market reporters, re- 
flects the liquidation that has taken 
place in this country’s flocks during 
recent years. 


Quite a large volume of pulled wools 
has been purchased by the Treasury 
Department at the request of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for distribu- 
tion by U.N.R.R.A. To what extent 
this purchase will reduce the stockpile 
has not been made known. 


Sales of domestic wools have been 
few during the month. However, such 
transactions as have been made— 
“trifling” one trade paper terms them— 
included: Graded Idaho wools: fine, 
shrinking 60 per cent, 47.60 cents per 
grease pound; half-blood, shrinking 55 
per cent, 53.55 cents; three-eighths, | 
shrinking 51 per cent, 52.92 cents; quar- 
ter blood, shrinking 47 per cent, 51.94 
cents; graded staple Montana fine wool, 
shrinking 53 per cent, 56.40 cents; a 
small lot of half-blood Wyoming staple 
wool, shrinking 52 per cent, 57.12 
cents; graded Colorado half-blood 
staple wool, shrinking 59 per cent, 
48.38 cents per grease pound, 


Foreign Wools 


The demand for fine foreign wools 
continued steady through the month, 
but not much of it is available, as or- 
ders placed in August for the new Au- 
stralian clip are not being filled very 
rapidly. On this account, interest has 
been turned toward the Cape and South 
American fine wools, although in- 
creasing prices in the primary markets 
are retarding purchases of the latter 
wools. Purchase of medium foreign 
wools is on a hand-to-mouth basis at 
present. This situation is not expected 
to continue once mills are operating at 
capacity. 


The Commercial Bulletin of October 
20 calls attention to the extraordinary 
use of foreign wool. It says, “The pro- 
portion of foreign in all the wool used 
in July was an unprecedented 79 per 
cent. Under the transition to civilian 
goods, use of domestic wool must have 
continued to lose in percentage and. 
conversely, consumption of foreign 
tended near to 100 per cent.” 
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World Wool Stocks—Present and Future 


Information Released by 
Empire Wool Conference 


THE United Kingdom figures that it 
will take about 13 years to dispose 
of its accumulated stockpile of 3,315,- 
000,000 pounds of wool, along with new 
clips, provided postwar consumption is 
20 per cent above that of pre-war times; 
and 8 years if consumption is one-third 
greater than in pre-war days. The sale 
of this wool will be controlled by the 
British Government (October Wool 
Grower, page 19) and will be done in 
an orderly manner. Of the total stock- 
pile wools, 355,000,000* pounds is still 
in warehouses in the United States. 
This information has just recently 
been revealed by the report of the out- 
come of the Empire Wool Conference 
held in London last April. Major items 
in the report, as given by the Com- 
mercial Bulletin, October 13, 1945, on 
information received from O. N. Purdy, 
263 Summer Street, Boston, and Wentz 
and Company from Melbourne, Au- 
stralia, are reprinted here: 


The strategic reserve of Dominion wool 
created by the United States administration 
is largely liquidated, but the purchase by 
the United States Commodity Corporation 
of the annual United States domestic clip 
has resulted in holding abnormal stocks, al- 
though these stocks are relatively insignifi- 
cant. 

In September, 1939, England undertook 
to purchase the Australian and New Zea- 
land annual wool clips thinking such sup- 
plies would be necessary for the clothing of 
her own and allied armies. The defeat of 
France in 1940 altered the whole situation. 
If the original French estimates of require- 
ments had materialized, the surplus today 
would have hardly existed. 


Prospects for Disposal 


Obviously, any caiculation of the period 
required for disposal of post-war accumula- 
tions and current production must be sub- 
ject to various assumptions, Although Bel- 
gium and French machinery is almost in- 
tact, many practical difficulties exist at 
present, i.e., lack of fuel, transport, po- 
litical uncertainty, ete. 

Information is lacking about wool textile 
plants in other occupied or liberated coun- 
tries except that German combing plants 
have mostly been destroyed, and therefore 
nothing hopeful can be expected in this di- 
rection say for two years. 

In U.S.A., wartime consumption at ap- 
proximately 1,200,000,000 pounds greasy 
has been double pre-war, this being for serv- 
ice requirements and civilian production. 
The estimate made by the U. S. Tariff 
Commission of postwar consumption is 25 


*This had been reduced to 298,000,000 
pounds by the end of September, the Com- 
mercial Bulletin of October 27, 1945, re- 
ports. 
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per cent more than pre-war, viz., 750,000,- 
000 pounds greasy of wool from all sources 
including domestic production, which means 
annual need of 300,000,000 pounds of Do- 
minion and other wool. 

In the United Kingdom, wool for civilian 
consumption has been no more than 35 per 
cent of pre-war, and wool operatives re- 
duced from 240,000 to 130,000. The return 
of these work people will take time. U. K. 
total consumption plus export of wool and 
tops during 1944 was 450,000,000 pounds of 
which 400,000,000 pounds was Dominion’s 
wool. 

In the immediate postwar period, an in- 
crease of only 40 per cent in Dominion wool 
consumption can be expected. After the 
first two postwar years, an appreciable in- 
crease in pre-war consumption may be ex- 
pected. 

On the assumption that: (a) there is an 
increase in world purchasing power through 
national and international policies of full 
employment and expansion of world trade, 
(b) the price of wool is kept reasonable, 
(c) every possible aid is used, such as long 
term credits to needy countries, research, 
etc., it is thought that total world consump- 
tion of apparel might become 12 per cent 
above pre-war. This means an increase of 
20 per cent in consumption of Dominions’ 
ong South American wools over pre-war lev- 
els. 

If the above were achieved, the period 
required to dispose of existing stocks, along- 
side new clips, at the estimated rate of fu- 
ture production, would be on average 13 
years from June 30, 1945. 

If consumption became say 33 1/3 per cent 
over pre-war instead of 20 per cent, the pe- 
riod becomes 8 years, but if conditions a, b, 
and ¢c above are not achieved, then the prob- 
lem of disposal would still remain very seri- 
ous. 


Foreign Sales in War Years 


U.S.A. was by far the largest buyer from 
Australia and South Africa, taking 78 per 
cent and 90 per cent respectively of total di- 
rect sales; Canada was largest buyer from 
New Zealand with 50 per cent of sales. 

Sales from United Kingdom were almost 
wholly to France and ceased in 1940. 

The sale of 302,000,000 pounds of Austral- 
ian wool to U.S.A. was to the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, purchased as a strategic 
reserve. 

During the first half of 1945 approx- 
imately 120,000,000 pounds Australian, 21,- 
000,000 pounds New Zealand and 11,000,000 





pounds of South African wool ha 


been a). 
located to France and Belgium from contr 
stocks in United Kingdom and the Unit, 
States. 

Relatively large sales of wool have bee, 
made to Spain and Portugal of Scuth af 
can wool only, as shipping had be sy 
plied by the purchasers. 

During the second and third year of ¢, 


war, advantage was taken of back loadi; 
from Australia, South Africa, ar . 
nor extent from New Zealand to « 
stockpile of United Kingdom wool in 4, 
United States amounting to 0,000.0 
pounds Australian, 125,000,000 pounds Soy 


tO a mi. 
stablish 


African, and 25,000,000 pounds New Ze, 
land wools. 
U.N.R.R.A. requirements for liberate 


countries are considerable; initial needs ma 
be met from United Kingdom and the stog| 
pile in the United States, depending on ship. 
ping, ete. 

Much of the United Kingdom stock in thy 
United States is in continental types, 
would be desirable to dispose of the Unit 
Kingdom stockpile in the United States a; 
soon as possible. 


World Production 


Annual pre-war world production of w 
was approximately 4,000,000,000 pounds of 
which 3,200,000,000 pounds was appar 
wool (merino and crossbred) and 800,(00- 
000 pounds carpet wool. Practically ever 
country in the world is a wool producer, but 
the U.S.A. with a production of 450,000,00 
pounds and European and Eastern countries 
with productions of about 1,200,000, 
pounds largely consume their wool internal. 
ly, and 85 per cent of the wool entering 
world trade, i.e., exported, is accounted f 
by the three Dominions, Argentine and Un- 
guay. 

The average annual Australian wool pro- 
duction over the next 12 years is calculate 
on the basis that, due to the recent drought 
production in 1945-46 will be 880,000,00i 
pounds and that in 1946-47 and in 1947-4 
it will be 900,000,000 pounds and will re 
cover to an average of 1,500,000,000 pounds 
a year for the remainder of the period. For 
South Africa it is assumed that post-wa 
production will average 228,000,000 pounds 
the approximate figure for the 1944-45 cli 

Under the incentive of war, domestic cor 
sumption in Australia has almost doubl 
since 1938-39 but it would perhaps be w 
wise to reckon on the maintenance of this 
volume of local manufacture, and for th 
present purpose postwar domestic consum 
tion in Australia is estimated to be 50 pe 
cent above the 1934-38 average, viz., lll 
000,000 pounds. 

(Continued on page 22) 





ESTIMATED STOCKS 
In millions of pounds actual (greasy and scoured) as of June 30, 1945. 


Country of Origin 


U. K, Owned in Dominions 
U. K. owned in U.S.A. ..... 


G 


SE 6 a cree ee oe eee 

LO Ee ree Pee al ee 
[URS Rl a Pa Dn en 
S. American owned 


Grand Totals 





So. Arg. 
Aust. N.Z. Afr. Uru. U.K. U.S. Tota 
1,605 3870 505 2,4 
225 20 110 
1,830 390 615 28 
230 150 30 70 4 
2,060 540 645 70 3 
200 ) 
500 
2,060 540 645 500 70 200 4 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


TERTILE 
Testing 


The United States Testing Company, Inc., is recognized by the 





textile industry as headquarters for textile testing of all 
kinds. Its findings are official and are accepted without 


question from coast to coast. 


The Testing Company has unlimited facilities for the 
testing of wool from the raw state to the finished 
fabric or garment. Its services range all the way 
from a simple wool fiber identification test to 
a complete and continuous program of offi- 
cial weight certification for raw wool and 


wool yarns. 


Branches located in the principal 
textile centers of the United 
States For complete informa- 


tion write to main plant at 
Hoboken, N. J. 





UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
1415 PARK AVENUE + HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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World Wool Stocks 


(Continued from page 20) 





Production and Exportable Surpluses 
In millions of lbs, (excluding wool on skins) 











3 y s. 2 4.3 ys 
SES BSS FS BZ SESE $93 
Sas S@$& S858 ESE Sct ESE 
S33 884 S88 §84 Zee 25a 
- < e <™ a & wg 
FO eae 974 907 1087 959 1010 910 
New Zealand ..........::.:.-... 296 289 323 307 326 310 
Se enema 244 244 258 250 228 220 
0”) BERR erecta ere 1514 1440 1668 1516 
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The Dominions’ postwar exportable sur- 
pluses may, therefore, be reckoned as aver- 


aging: 

BUSCEOHA: q......0.:.-. 910,000,000 
New Zealand 310,000,000 
South Africa 220,000,000 





Se ae 


1,440,000,000 


which is in total equal to the prewar ex- 
portable surplus. As, in spite of fluctuating 
demand and prices, Dominions’ clips were, 
on average clip cleared annually, this figure 
may be said to represent approximate pre- 
war world consumption of Dominions’ wool 
(exclusive of Dominions’ consumption). 





Branding Paint—Are You 
Using the Right Kind? 


LETTER from Walter A. Netsch of 

Armour and Company on October 
9 indicates that there is still a branding 
paint problem; that is, that some grow- 
ers are branding their sheep with the 
kind of paint that will not wash out. 
Mr. Netsch says: 

“Some growers have changed and 
corrected the situation that has been a 
problem for years. Some types of 
branding paint just simply cannot be 
washed out of the wool, with the result 
that a quantity of the wool is lost, and 
in the case of shearlings, the entire pelt 
is damaged so that it will not fit in the 
top class because of the brand, even 
though in every other respect it is de- 
sirable. 

“Now that so many of these shear- 
lings are in demand for manufacture 
into fur for mouton coats, it is all the 
more important to have the solution 
used in branding such that it can be 
easily removed when the skins are pro- 
cessed and tanned. 

“This is a problem that is national in 
its scope, as the use of proper branding 
paint prevails in many, if not most of 
the western states, including Texas. 
Suggest that you folks work on this 
problem and determine the best kind 
of branding solution to use, one that 
will fit the needs of the grower and, at 
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the same time, overcome the problems 
that the wool and shearing tanner has 
at the present time. By doing so, it 
will certainly be helpful to the entire 
industry.” 

While it may just be that the recur- 
rence of this paint trouble is due to in- 
ferior wartime branding material, 
whatever the cause, individual growers 
should be sure that they are using the 
proper paint, because with a few using 
paints that will not wash out, all the 
growers are apt to be penalized in the 
prices they receive from their sheep, 
lambs, and wool. 





Cloth from Chicken Feathers 


THE research staff of the United 

States Rubber Company of Passaic, 
New Jersey, has recently released pub- 
licity about a new fabric on which they 
have been working made from chicken 
feathers. “As might be expected,” 
Making the Grade With Wool (October, 
1945) says in its item on this feather 
cloth, “wool is designated as the stand- 
ard for comparison. One of the public- 
ity releases includes a photograph of B. 
H. Foster, manager of the laboratories, 
holding a lapful of chicken feathers 
which are to be converted into yarn— 
another picture shows the yarn—which 
‘yields a fabric like wool, only softer 
and lighter, for tomorrow’s wearing ap- 


parel.’ It seems, however, that the 
feathers have to be combined with ‘oth. 
er fibers’ to produce these alleged pe. 


sults. The reader is further informeg 
that the fabrics can be dyed any colo, 
and that they launder with ‘minimyy, 


shrinkage.’ ” 


The conclusion reached by the editors 
of Making the Grade With Wool, hoy. 
ever, is that “since wool is to the ap- 
parel industry what sterling is to silyer 
it is not likely that it will suffer any 
dire consequences from developments 
such as the one described here.” While 
every wool grower will agree with this 
conclusion, he will also realize tha 
there is great need for keeping the 
“sterling” qualities of wool before the 
buying public. 








Move for Compulsory 
Organization of 
Graziers in Australia 


(Reprinted from “The Pastoral Review” 
May 16, 1945) 


motion in favor of the compulsory 

organization of all persons, firms, 
or companies directly engaged in the 
grazing industry was sponsored by the 
new president (Mr. W. M. Ewen) of 
the Maranoa (Q.) Graziers’ Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting of that body. 
The motion took the form of asking the 
United Graziers’ Association of Queens- 
land to take a poll of membership and 
present the Government with draft No. 
2 of the Graziers’ Organization Bill of 
1930. 

Mr. Ewen said that they had to place 
their industry and their association ina 
position to meet the ever-swelling ar- 
rogance of Communism, the petty tyran- 
ny of the swarming bureaucrats, the 
unchecked secrecy of union bosses, 
strikers, and absentees, and to protect 
their own rights to live reasonably and 
receive a fair and reasonable return for 
their industry. 

Graziers were not extremists, Mr 
Ewen continued, and they abhorred di- 
rect action, but they were living in a 
age and under a regime which per 
mitted well-organized sections 1 
flout the law with impunity. Unles 
they were able to talk with one voice 
their industry must go down in the 
struggle which loomed ahead, ani 
graziers would be relegated to the stat 
us of peasantry. 
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lippered Bag In Use 
At Colorado College 


By Eugene Bertone, Wool Technolo- 
gist, Colorado Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


BEFORE grease wool can be properly 
scoured for experimental shrink- 
age testing, it is passed through a fleece 
opener to remove loose dirt and to sep- 
arate the fibers in the staple. The wool 
leaves the fleece opener in a more or 










cylinder subject the grease wool to a 
beating action. Sufficient air current is 
generated by the whirling cylinder to 
blow the dusted wool from the machine 
into a screened collecting cage. The 
dusted wool is then transferred from 
the cage into a special basket for weigh- 
ing. 


A mesh bag equipped with a 36-inch 
zipper is being used successfully at 
Colorado Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion when grease wool samples of 3,000 
grams or less are prepared for scouring. 
This bag replaces the delivery cage and 
weighing basket commonly employed 











The Wilson-type fleece opener, showing elongated delivery tube and zippered mesh bag. The bag 
(above left) contains dusted wool being weighed. 


less fluffed-up condition which facili- 
tates scouring. 


The fleece opener, designed by Dr. 
J. F. Wilson, professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry, University of California, con- 
sists of an enclosed revolving, toothed, 
cone-shaped cylinder. The teeth on the 
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with the Wilson-type fleece opener. 
The new adaptation calls for an exten- 
sion of the delivery tube. A three-quar- 
ter inch flange at the end of the tube 
holds the zippered mesh bag in place 
with a drawstring. 

The bag itself is of the type common- 
ly used in laundries, measuring 36 in- 


ches by 24 inches, with a drawstring 
opening on one end. 


The wool fed through the dusting ma- 
chine goes directly into the mesh bag 
from the delivery tube. A metal rod is 
used to compress the dusted wool to re- 
duce the bulk in the bag. Use of the 
rod is especially necessary when med- 
ium wools are dusted. 


When it is desired to make up small 
composite samples from the dusted wool 
contained in the bag, the zipper is 
pulled open, and handfuls of wool are 
selected from various portions of the 
bag. 


By the simple method described 
above, handling of the wool is at a min- 
imum, and its transfer from delivery 
cage to weighing basket is eliminated. 
When entire fleeces, or graded wool 
samples in excess of 3000 grams are to 
be dusted preparatory to scouring, the 
regular delivery cege must be used. 
However, since the graded samples se- 
lected for scouring at the Colorado 
A.&M. College Wool Laboratory rarely 
exceed 2,500 grams, the zippered bag 
has proved most satisfactory and prac- 
tical. 





Several of the western agricultural 
colleges are giving valuable service to 
sheepmen in conducting laboratory 
tests on the shrinkage and grading of 
individual wool clips. Colorado A&M 
College at Fort Collins is one of these. 
During the past spring and summer, its 
wool laboratory took samples from 28 
bands of sheep ranging in size from 
200 to over 1500 head and tested the 
wool of the 17 separate clips repre- 
sented by the samples. Expansion of 
the facilities for doing this wool work 
is planned for next season, which will 
make it possibble to handle a larger 
number of clips. 

Eugene B. Bertone, the author of 
this story on the use of the zippered 
bag, handles the wool work at the Colo- 
rado College, while A. Lamar Esplin 
is in charge of the sheep work. 

—Editor’s Note 








Buy. Bonds! 
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Scotch Blackface Sheep 


SOME time ago, I was making up a 

bundle of old papers and magazines 
for the salvage people, and you know 
how it is, you can’t even crumple a 
newspaper to light a fire in the stove 
but your eye catches something you 





missed when you read the paper. My 
eye caught a little paragraph in an old 
number of the National Wool Grower 
asking where one could get the Scotch 
Blackface sheep. 


No doubt you have had replies to this 
inquiry, as I once heard there was a 
flock in Oregon, but in case the inquir- 
er would appreciate it, I'll ask you to 
give him this information. Four years 
ago I saw some Blackface sheep at Mc- 
Rae Farms, Qualicum, Vancouver Is- 
land, B. C., and I have no doubt they 
still have some. 


I asked General (now Senator) Mc- 
Rae why he kept them and he said, “Oh, 
because I’m Scotch!” (The two breeds 
of hill sheep in Scotland are the Black- 
face and the Cheviot and they never 
dock them. Do you know why? I’ve 
asked that of many people and from 
men who have handled end raised 
them. Most of them answer, “If they 
were docked, they just wouldn’t be 
Cheviots or Blackfaces.” But one ex- 
planation sounded reasonable — the 
wooly tail protects the bag in foul 
weather.) 

I really think Senator McRae brought 
them out with the idea of crossing with 
the Dorset Horn and actually had some 
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crossbreds when I was visiting there. 
You are probably aware that the Black- 
face has the reputation of producing the 
finest meat in the world. No doubt this 
is true because of the life he leads on 
his native heath and the feed he gathers 


A Blackface shearling 
ram that sold for £1050 
(about $5,000, normal 
exchange rates) in 1944. 
This was a record price 
for a ram of this breed 
and also the highest 
paid for a ram of any 
breed in Scotland since 
1920 — exceeded twice 
prior to that date.— 
(Courtesy, the Scottish 
Farmer) 


therefrom, so I surmise that McRae im- 
ported him because of his reputation 
for delicious meat. 

When I visited the McRae Farms 
they had about 300 Dorset ewes and 
were specializing on milk-fed lambs to 
a high-toned market at a high-toned 
price, and the idea looked to me to be 
a mighty good one. I surmised that the 
idea of the Blackface cross had been 
to add an extra flavor to the meat of 
the milk-fed lamb, but I do not think 
that the cross panned out anything 
special. 

During the war there was some wom- 
en’s organization here which made a 
special issue of providing clothes for 
the minesweepers, especially stockings 
which were long enough to reach above 
a man’s knee. They asked me to sell 
them some wool, a long staple if I had 
it, and coarseness of fiber was no objec- 
tion. 

My wool is Romney Marsh crossed on 
the Rambouillet (I’m never sure of the 
spelling of that word, and my wife is 
still in bed, 4 a.m., and I am loath to 
wake her up to spell it for me). It is 
a fairly long, staple wool, but I wrote 
to McRae Ferms and bought their 
Blackface wool—some of it about thir- 


teen inches long—for the ladi 
ing the minesweepers. 

The lady who washed, carved, ang 
spun the wool told me it was the mog 
marvelous stuff she had ever handled 
and in a very short time she and he; 
son had the wool (about 300 pounds) 
ready for knitting. So mucl: for the 
Blackface wool. 

And have you ever heard this which 
refers to the Blackface Scotch sheey 
with the fine flavored meat: 
The mountain sheep was sweeter, 
But the valley sheep was fatter, 

So we deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 
—R. A. Davidson. Vernon 
B. C., Canada 


attend. 








Good Reading 


“GHEPHERD'S Empire” is added t 

the Wool Grower’s list of sheep. 
men’s books this month, and a ver 
worthy addition it is. It is the only one 
of its kind—the story of the rise of the 
sheep industry in the western United 
States. Here between its covers, Ed- 
ward Norris Wentworth, well-known 
to sheepmen everywhere as director of 
Armour’s Research Bureau, and his 
cousin, Charles Wayland Towne, have 
brought together an abundance of in- 
teresting material that heretofore has 
lain scattered about in various docv- 
ments and, to a great extent, in the 
memories of old timers. 

The chapter heads give an idea of 
the scope of the book. They are: Co- 
lumbus, Cortes, and the Conquistadors 
Sheep at the Missions; New Mexico and 
California Dons; Gold Diggers, Sodl- 
diers, and Saints; Under the Lone Star 
The Indian—Friend and Foe; The Da 
of the Great Sheep Trails; Cattlemen 
War on Woolies; Sheep Against the 
Sea; Predators Take Their Toll; Poise: 
Plants and Droughts; Herders and the 
Herded; Lambing and Shearing; Me 
Behind the Flocks. 

It is a book that every sheepman wil 
want to read and keep in his librar 
for his sons and daughters and thei 
sons and daughters that they may hav: 
knowledge of the background of thi 
industry that has not only provided ‘ 
living for its operators but has benefited 
the rest of the country’s inhabitants 
through the production of those “esset 
tial” commodities—lamb and wool. 

The book retails at $3.50. Order 
placed now will be filled well in a 
vance of Christmas. 


The National Wool Grower J 
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Lamb Market Reviews and 
Trading Activities 


Clarification of 
Subsidy Regulations 


SOME controversy has arisen in dif- 
ferent sections over interpretation 
of weighing regulations of the subsidy 
program. According to information 
received in our office November 5, new 
regulations now in the hands of local 
AA.A. officers, permit each separate 
entry on an account of sales to be con- 
sidered as a separate sales transaction, 
thereby permitting a draft of lambs 
averaging over 90 pounds to receive, at 
present, a $2.15 per hundredweight sub- 
sidy payment and a draft of lambs un- 
der 90 pounds to receive $1.50 even 
though the lambs are in the same ship- 
ment at the same price. It is also per- 
missible to average the entire weight 
of a trensaction for one subsidy pay- 
ment. 

Dispute has also arisen as to the di- 
viding line between the $1.50 payment 
on lighter lambs and the $2.15 payment 
on heavier lambs. Lambs averaging up 
to and including 90.0 pounds are et 
present entitled to a subsidy payment 
of $1.50. Lambs averaging 90.1 
pounds and above are entitled to a sub- 
sidy payment of $2.15. All of the above 
quotations, of course, apply only on 
lambs for immediate slaughter. 


The Markets 


T appears that ration values will be 
continued through November on bet- 
ter cuts of beef, veal and lamb and on 
lean pork. Cuts of from two to four 
points per pound were made in October 
on barbecued pork and six fat pork 
cuts. The O.P.A. states that continu- 
ance of meat rationing in November is 
due partly to foreign requirements, 
which are responsible for a reduction 
of approximately 13 per cent in beef 
supplies; 19 per cent in veal and 22 per 
cent in lamb and mutton. The heavy 
seasonal run of pork to market is ex- 
pected to boost the pork supply by 
about 41 per cent. 

Improved supplies of butter, marga- 
tine, lard, shortening and oils have per- 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U.S. Inspected 























1945 1944 

Slaughter, First Nine Months ........0.0000000022... ...15,623,924 15,690,751 
Week Ended: October 20 October 21 
Seemangnter Gt SE COROT ann aeee ss cence eece seen evs snentcnsasons 391,856 449,550 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : 

CO WIE CO ikea ees $14.74** $14.23 

eee 13.45** 12.88 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 

Choice, 30-40 pounds .... 26.50 26.38 

Good, 30-40 pounds ........... 25.00 24.88 

Commer cial, all weights . 23.00 22.88 
Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs ne ST 
Average live weight (pounds) _..0...0000000oe.. 93.8 87.2 
Average yield (per cent) _22.0.0020.22..0.20cccceceeccceeeeeeeeeeee 46.1 46.1 ° 
Av erage cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) . 10.10 11.25 

Federally Inspected ‘Seaghter—Sipaendio 

Satis ~ 1945 1944 
I ka oh cacenca hes a et atebciialin 1,357,682 1,310,310 
|. eens wee 665,757 753,123 
NI i asctsscpevitapccs cacccucicsc se meeps erviacaalas cutie but katate 1,921,751 3,520,588 
TO I IN saciiissicesincsiccerceceees ile lee omeniies 1,658,084 2,002,641 





*These carcass prices reported by the Livestock and Meats Branch of the W. F. A., 


are ceiling prices. 


**These averages do not include the subsidy of $2.15 on lambs over 90 Ibs., and $1.50 
on lambs weighing 65 to 90 lbs. paid direct to the producer selling sheep and lambs to 


an authorized slaughterer for slaughter. 








mitted a reduction to eight ration points 
a pound, effective October 28. 

An O.P.A. amendment, effective Oc- 
tober 16, permits lean, boneless lamb 
and mutton to be produced from any 
grade of carcass. Formerly, these items 
could be produced only from entire 
carcasses of “C” grade lamb and “R’’* 
grade mutton. However, lean, bone- 
less lamb and mutton still must be pro- 
cessed from the entire carcass and the 
trimmable fat must not exceed 8 per 
cent of the total weight of the meat. On 
regular boneless mutton the permis- 
sible amount of trimmable fat has been 
reduced from 30 to 20 per cent of the 
total weight of the meat. This has 
necessitated an increase of $1.50 per 
hundred pounds in maximum zone 
prices. A producer’s maximum price 
of $25 per hundred pounds has been 
established for a new item—regular 
boneless lamb. Any grade and eny por- 
tion of the lamb carcass may be used 


and trimmable fat must not exceed 10 
per cent of the total weight of the meat. 

*“R” is designation for mutton grading 
utility or below. 
Week Ending October 6 

Slaughter lamb prices at most prin- 
cipal markets were strong to 50 cents 
higher than at September’s close. Most 
good and choice slaughter lambs sold 
from $13 to $14, although Chicago sales 
did reach $14.75. Up to $6.50 was also 
paid in Chicago for native slaughter 
ewes, although prices at the Missouri 
River markets dropped below $6 and 
the ewe market was generally held to 
be steady to 25 cents lower for the 
week. At Ft. Worth, however, ewe 
prices rose 50 to 75 cents. Feeding 
lambs at Denver advanced 25 to 50 
cents, with a broad demand for lembs 
to run on Kansas wheat pastures. How- 
ever, weights below 65 pounds showed 
a price decline in Omaha of 25 to 59 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Our Roots Are in 


OW often you hear a man say of the land he owns . . 
‘‘When my son takes over, this will be a better 

place than when I got it!’”’ Such a desire is natural to a 
father and splendidly American! Along with the ex- 
pressed thought, there is a deep-rooted pride in continu- 
ous family ownership of productive land. So long as this 
ideal lives, agriculture will continue to be “‘the broad, 
enduring base upon which the entire U. S. economy rests.” 

There are many farm and ranch sons who stay in their 
families’ business on the land. Some who do leave, -how- 
ever, might also stay, were there written business agree- 
ments between father and son. Such agreements insure 
a fair return to both “‘partners’”’ for the labor, capital and 
ability they contribute to their joint enterprise. , 

Practical father-and-son farm business agreements have 
been worked out and are proving their worth in actual 
practice on many of the nation’s farms and ranches. The 
various forms of these agreements cannot be explained in 
detail here, but they are available and worth study. 
Excellent bulletins on this subject may be had by writing 
to the College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, for Circular No. 587; or to Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan, for Special Bulletin 
No. 330. 

We, at Swift & Company, know that a prosperous 
agriculture is the base of our prosperity and we are proud 
to say with you... “‘Our roots are in this land.” 


& S45 36a at 


PHENOTHIAZINE FOR FARM FLOCKS 


By RICHARD C. MILLER 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station 

All sheep in farm flocks—ewes, rams and 
lambs—should be dosed late this fall or 
early winter with phenothiazine and again 
in the spring after lambing time. From at 
least May 1, through September, the one- 
to-nine phenothiazine-salt mixture should 
be accessible in a covered feeder that pro- 
tects it from the weather. 


In Kentucky tests during the past three years, involving 
30,000 breeding ewes, this program (in connection with gener- 
ally recognized good farm flock practices, such as pasture ro- 
tation), eliminated the dosing of any lambs in more than 90 
percent of the flocks, and made possible the growing out of 
even the latest lambs to good market weights and finish. The 
average increase in weight per lamb was nearly 12 pounds 
above normal prewar average. The average annual cost for 
phenothiazine was less than 30 cents per ewe. 

Farmers and ranchers in doubt as to time and frequency 
of treatment best suited to their conditions and purposes 
should consult their state agricultural college. 





Have you heard about the new im- 


proved lard? switt & Company, after ten years of 
research and consumer tests, has developed a brand new 
product—Swift’s Bland Lard. It has all the advantages of 
other high grade shortenings, plus the important qualities 
found only in lard. It will cause millions of American house- 
wives to use more lard, and that’s mighty important to hog 
producers. 

Any improvement in pork products which boosts con- 
sumer demand (such as a superior lard) will have a sup- 
porting effect on live hog prices, because the price paid for 
livestock is governed by what the meat packer can get for 
the meat and by-products. 


What Do You Know! 


1. What must livestock producers, meat packers and retail 
merchants all have, to stay in business? 

2. What is the broad, enduring base upon which the entire 
U. S. economy rests? 

3. What should be used to clean eggs? 

You will find the answers elsewhere on these two pages. 


$5 IDEA 


For a belt with no splice and 
one that doesn’t slip easily, 
I use a discarded auto tire, 
cutting the side walls and 
leaving just the facing. 
Phillip Erickson, 
Brooten, Minnesota 


WINNERS 


Keep a bottle of soapy water 
wrapped in an old clean towel 
in the pocket of the car. It’s 
handy for washing your hands 
after changing a tire on the 
road. 

Miss Myrtle Odland, 

Clarion, Iowa 


Send us your ideas that have proved helpful around your 
farm or ranch. We will pay you $5 for each one you send us 
which we publish on this page. Address, Agricultural Good 
Ideas Editor, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. Sorry— 
we cannot return unused items. 


Clean EGGS SELL BETTER 
It will pay you to “‘dry-clean”’ all soiled eggs before you sell 
them. Fine sandpaper, emery cloth or steel wool will remove 
most dirt spots. Do NOT wash them in water, as eggs absorb 





both water and bacteria. 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


The livestock-and-meat in- 
dustry is like an endless chain. 
The meat travels in one direc- 
tion; from livestock producer 
to meat packer, to retail dealer, 
to consumer. And coming back 
in the opposite direction is 
money; from the meat purchaser to the store- 
keeper, to the meat packer, to the man who 
grows the livestock. 

There must be motive power to keep that 
chain running, and that motive power is profit. 
It is profit that keeps ranchers and farmers pro- 
ducing livestock; profit keeps meat packers 
slaughtering, dressing and delivering meat to 
retailers; profit keeps retailers selling meat in 
their stores. 

We at Swift & Company well know that a 
continuing loss anywhere along the line would 
mean that all of us would suffer. Thus, it is 
clearly to our own advantage to operate our end 
of the livestock-and-meat industry so efficiently 
that the money the consumer pays for meat 
shall cover all costs plus a sufficient profit for 
retailers and livestock producers, as weil as for 


ourselves. 
EN.Sim p son. 


Agricultural Research Department 

















Soda Bill Sez: 


.. That a steer is like a sofa. His frame is built on 
the range, his upholstery is put on in the Corn Belt, 
and he is often polished off in the city. 


-..That the important thing about a water-hole is 
water, and the important thing about a good farm 
is good farming. 
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Martha Logani Recife fer CHICKEN REGAL 


2 cups cubed cooked 
chicken 


2 cups cooked peas 
2 cups chopped 


4 tablespoons mushrooms 

chicken fat 4 tablespoons chopped 
4 tablespoons flour pimiento 
2 teaspoons salt 4 egg yolks 


4 cups milk 
Make a white sauce of the fat, flour, milk, and season- 
ing. Add chicken, peas, mushrooms, and pimiento. 
Heat thoroughly. Beat yolks. Add a little of the hot 
mixture to the eggs and mix. Remove chicken mixture 
from the heat. Add egg mixture. Stir well. Serve im- 
mediately over hot biscuits, waffles, or cornbread. , 


Le 


CATTLEMAN ON HORSEBACK 


Next time you are at the Union Stock 
Yards in Chicago, if you see this big, 
jovial man sitting on a horse in the 
middle of a milling pen of cattle, that 
will be M. S. (‘‘Si’’?) Hughes, Swift’s 
Head Cattle Buyer at Chicago. 

’Way back in 1917, Si Hughes 
walked up to the Swift buyer in Kan- 
sas City and said, ‘““Mister Stemm, I 
want a job.” He got the job, and he’s 
been with Swift ever since, except for a two-year army-hitch 
in World War I. Kansas City, St. Louis, Fort Worth, St. 
Joseph, Kansas City again, and finally Chicago—all added 
to his experience in judging the quality and yield percentages, 
grading, etc., of cattle. 

In 1943 he was made Head Cattle Buyer for Swift & Com- 
pany at the Chicago Yards. He has a staff of experienced 
cattle buyers directly associated with him. 


M.S. Hughes 











* * * 


NUTRITION 


1s 


Right Eating Adds Life to 


OUR BUSINESS — AND YOURS 


Your Years — and Years to 


Your Life 


* 


* 


* 
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Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 25) 
cents. Good and choice feeding lambs 
sold mostly at $14 to $14.85. The top 
was $15.25, paid for one load of feeders 
at St. Paul. 


Week Ending October 13 

A price range of $13 to $14.50 was 
paid for most of the good and choice 
slaughter lambs at the larger markets 
during the second week of October. 
Slaughter lamb trends varied at the 
markets, with some centers showing an 
increase of 25 to 75 cents and others 
a decrease of 25 cents or more. Choice 
Colorado lambs reached $14 on the 
Denver market, the highest there since 
late August. Good and choice yearlings 
sold on the markets at $11 to $12.50. 
Ewes were steady to strong at $4 to 
$6.50. Feeding lambs were in good de- 
mand, especially so at Omaha where 
feeder prices advanced 25 to 50 cents 
for the week. Bulk of the good and 
choice feeding lambs sold at $14.25 to 
$15.10. 


Week Ending October 20 

Fat lamb prices at Chicago during 
the week reached the highest levels 
since early August. Demand for 
slaughter and feeding lambs, which ex- 
ceeded the supply, was responsible for 
a 25-cent advance in the market, and 
in extremes, the gain amounted to as 
much as 50 to 75 cents. The price range 
on slaughter lambs was $13.25 to $15, 
with the bulk of the good and choice 
kinds selling at $13.50 to $14.50. Six 
loads of 92-pound range lambs sold at 
$14.60 in Omaha, which with the addi- 
tion of the $2.15 subsidy would gross 
$16.75. Numerous loads of cull and 
common western ewes sold for slaugh- 
ter at $4 to $5. Choice native ewes 
topped the Chicago market at $6.50. 
Most good and choice western feeding 
lambs brought $14.50 to $15.25 in Oma- 
ha, although a top of $15.50 was 
reached. 


Week Ending October 27 

A price range of $13.25 to $14.75 took 
most of the good and choice offerings of 
slaughter lambs during the week. Den- 
ver’s top on choice Colorado lambs was 
$14.40. Good to choice lambs at Chi- 
cago sold from $14.50 to $14.75. In Og- 
den, a carload of good to choice 94- 
pound Idaho slaughter lambs brought 
$13.75. Feeders were again in good de- 
mand, selling up to $15.25 at both Den- 
ver and Omaha. Good to choice slaugh- 
ter ewes sold from $4.25 up to $6.50. 
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Feeder Lamb Prices 


comparison of feeder lamb prices at 

various public markets for October, 
1945, end October, 1944, is not only in- 
teresting, but shows that while the sub- 
sidy is actually being paid only on 
lambs going directly to slaughter, it is 
definitely being reflected fo the pro- 
ducer of feeding lambs through higher 
prices. Good to choice feeding lambs 
in October, 1944, sold on the markets 
from $11.50 to a top of $13.25. During 
October, this year, they have been seli- 
ing from $14 to $15.50. The latter price, 
paid in Omaha, wes the highest feeder 
lamb price on that market in twenty 
years. Common and medium feeding 
lambs have also shared the advance. At 
Sioux City, for example, 40- to 50- 
pound feeders sold in October, 1944, for 
$9 to $10. This year, the seme weigh 
feeders have been selling on that mer- 
ket for $12.25 to $12.75. 


Feeding lambs in the Rock Springs 
section of Wyoming during October 
have been selling from 11% to 2 cents 
per pound higher than they did during 
October last year. According to re- 
ports received in the National Wool 
Grower office, lambs in 1944 sold at 
the loading point in that area at $11.50 
to $12. The same kinds this year have 
been bringing $13.50 to $13.75. 

Reports indicate that in many sec- 
tions in the West, feeding lambs sold 
at the loading point have brought 
around 2 cents per pound higher than 
they did last fall, as a result of the sub- 
sidy program. 

E.E.M. 





Lamb Feeding Report 


This is the lamb feeding situation 
on October 1, 1945, as viewed by of- 
ficials of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Production and Marketing 
Administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 


[NFORMATION available early in Oc- 
tober indicates that the number of 
lambs and sheep to be fed for the com- 
ing winter and spring market will be 
less than the number fed a year earlier. 
Feeding probably will be on a larger 
scale in the eastern corn belt, but will 
be reduced in the western corn belt and 
in the western states. The extent of 
the reduction in the western corn belt 
will depend in large measure upon the 
development of wheat pastures in west- 


ern Kensas and the number of lambs 
moved into this area. 


Shipment of feeder lambs o the 
corn belt states during the 3 months— 
July to September—was  somiewhat 


larger this year than last, a rathe» sharp 
increase in the movement into the east- 
ern corn belt more then offsetting the 
reduction into the western corn belt. 
The total for 8 states, both from mar- 
kets and direct, was 1,385,000 head this 
year, compared with 1,256,000 last, with 
a sharp increase in direct shipments 
more than offsetting the decrease in 
shipments from markets. Present in- 
dications are that feeding operations 
will be larger in all of the eastern corn 
belt states, except possibly in Michigan, 
On the other hand reductions seem 
probable in all of the western corn belt 
states, except in Iowa and Missouri. 

Wheat pastures in western Kansas 
had made much less growth to October 
1 this year than last, although the total 
acreage seeded to wheat was expected 
to be large. Rains late in September 
and early October greatly improved 
pasture prospects, but it does not seem 
likely that the pasturage available for 
lambs will equal that of last year. In 
view of this situation, and the much 
smaller production of sorghum grains 
and bundle feeds, the number of lambs 
in this area is expected to be substan- 
tially smaller than last year. For simi- 
lar reasons the number of lambs fin- 
ished on wheat pastures in Texas and 
Oklehoma is expected to be below last 
year. 

Smaller shipments into Nebraska to 
October 1 and reports as to the reduc- 
tion in lambs contracted for the Scotts- 
bluff area indicate that feeding opera- 
tions for the state as a whole will be be- 
low last year, although there may be 
more lambs finished on wheat pastures 
in the southwestern wheat area. 

Reports from the western states indi- 
cate that lamb feeding for the area as 
a whole may be below last year. In Col- 
orado reduced operations in the north- 
ern part of the state are expected to re- 
sult in a smaller total for the state. 
There wes a heavy movement of stocker 
and feeder sheep and lambs into Cali- 
fornia in August and September and 
some increase in feeding, especially in 
the Imperial Valley area, seems prob- 
able. 

The 1945 lamb crop in the western 
sheep states, which furnish nearly all 
of the lambs for feeding, was a little 
smaller than the 1944 crop. There was, 
however, a rather marked difference 


The National Woo! Grower 
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between the two feeding lamb areas. 
The lamb crop in the northern lamb 
area, Which includes the Rocky Moun- 
tain states of Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado, the intermountain states of 
Utah and Idaho, and western South 
Dakota was about 700,000 smaller than 
last year. On the other hand the south- 
western area, mostly Texas and New 
Mexico, had a larger crop by about 
650,000. 

Slaughter records show that the num- 
ber of 1945 lambs slaughtered to Oc- 
tober 1 was over one million head small- 
er than the slaughter of 1944 lambs to 
that date. Much of this decrease is 
thought to have been in western lambs. 
Hence, the number of western lambs 
on October 1 available for slaughter, 
feeding and replacements was consider- 


ably larger this year than last. The 
continuing heavy marketings and 
slaughter of ewes indicate that the liq- 
uidation of western sheep flocks is still 
continuing and it may be that the num- 
ber of ewe lambs kept for replacements 
may be no larger this year than last. 
Hence the number of lambs available 
for slaughter or feeding on October 1 
was larger than last year. 

Market reports show that consider- 
able numbers of rather heavy lambs 
that would usually go for slaughter are 
being bought for feeders as a result of 
the subsidy payment on _ slaughter 
lambs. These prospective subsidies 
are resulting in prices of heavy feeder 
lambs substantially higher than those 
for slaughter lambs. A rather heavy 
marketing of these lambs at relatively 


heavy weights may be expected in No- 
vember and December. 





Cut Slated In Federal 
Hog Support Price 


FECTIVE October 1 of next year, - 
a new support price for good and 
choice butcher hogs of $12 per hundred 
pounds (Chicago basis) is slated to go 
into effect. The present program calls 
for $13 per hundred pounds, and will be 
in effect until September 30, 1946. Seas- 
onal variations in the support program 
will also be applied for the first time; 
that is, the $12 average Chicago support 
price will vary according to normal 
price changes. The range is from 


| 
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This Deer Lodge Farms ram 
topped the New Mexico Ram 
Sale last August. His 16-year- 
old buyer, Al Hall, Jr., of Aztec, 
New Mexico, willingly paid 
$400 for this 235-lb. Deer Lodge 
Farms yearling. 
(New Mexico Stockman Photo) 


THIS RAM’S BROTHERS WILL SIRE A LARGE 
PART OF OUR 1946 LAMB CROP 


When you think of Rambouillets .. . 


Think of — 


DEER LODGE FARMS CO. 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


November, 1945 


“Top Quality at the Going Price” 
E. P. ORCUTT, Manager 
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—— ORGANIC SALTS 
- VARIETY OF PROTEING 





Get all these feeding benefits 
in Vitamin-Rich wage wend 
%. 5 


WINTER RANGE IS BADLY LACKING in feeding benefits that 
breeding flocks need for building a big lamb crop anda 
heavy wool clip. Even ordinary range supplements may not 
supply the necessary vitamins and organic salts. 


BUT IN FUL-O-PEP CUBES you get a vitamin-rich supplement 
built especially to meet the needs of breeding flocks. Ful-O- 
Pep Range Breeder Cubes are fortified with Concentrated 
Spring Range*—a Vitamin-Boost derived from fresh, tender 
cereal grasses, along with other rich sources of vitamins 
and organic salts. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE EREEDER CUBES offer an appetizing variety 
of nutrients to help promote health and energy and thus 
help build heavy, dense fleeces. And essential vitamins, 
proteins and organic salts contribute to bone, muscle, blood 
and reproduction strength. For more details see your Ful- 
O-Pep dealer or write 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. K80, Chicage, Ill. 

















Cette 2 


phone system as rapidly as possible. 


telephone : service. 





“C Outlook 


dsrigh fer 


During the past four years we have been obliged to iurn 
down large numbers of requests for telephone service (over 
60,000 orders are now being held in the Mountain States 
territory alone) because of war-induced shortages. 


Now, the production iines of Western Electric Company, 
our manufacturer, are turning out an increasing flow of equip- 
ment, and telephone people are integrating it into the tele- 


We are eager for the day when no one will be waiting for 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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$10.75 in December, 1946, to $13.25 jy 
September, 1947. 

Secretary of Agriculture Andersoy 
has stated that the $12 support price js 
sufficient to reflect at least 90 per cep; 
of parity to farmers based on the Sep. 
tember 15, 1945, index of prices pai 
by farmers for things they buy. A sup. 
port of hog prices at not less than % 
per cent of parity is, of course, required 
by law. 


Chicago 


RICE fluctuations in the lamb mar. 
ket during October were at a nar. 
row range. The supply was 171,00(- 
largest since 1941 but far below the 
average of earlier years. A broad and 
insistent demand for meat was a bene- 
fit to the trade and developed a quick 
sale for all mutton products that were 
desirable. The main prop under the 
trade was the good shipping demand 
to eastern points. This sustaining in. 
fluence was well maintained during 
the month. 

Early in the month buyers put on 
strong pressure and were able to get 
many good lambs at $14 to $14.50 but 
by the middle of the month outside con- 
petition was strong enough to elevate 
the top to $15, which remained the 
summit for most of the month. During 
the last week of the month, however, 
prices dropped 25 to 50 cents from the 
high time, with a large percentage of 
the receipts selling at $14 to $14.75. 

Quality was a factor that appealed 
to buyers, with the result that common 
lambs that lacked weight and had low 
grade pelts were hard to sell at $12 to 
$13, and culls were down to $10, but 
in the total supply the proportion of 
these lambs was comparatively light. 
Farmers were inclined to hold back 
their lambs until they were at least 
eligible for the $1.50 subsidy. A feature 
of the trade was the discount of $1 per 
hundred on buck lambs. Country ship- 
pers said this was largely offset by the 
heavier weight these lambs carried. Out 
of the total supply of lambs offered dur- 
ing the month bucks comprised about 
25 per cent. Prices all through the lis! 
were about the same as in October las! 
year. 

Very few feeder lambs were offered 
during the month. Top reached $15.0! 
with most sales at $14.75 to $15.25. Al 
the low end a shipment of inferior feed- 
er lambs from South Dakota sold @ 


$11. There was a strong demand for 


feeders but few good ones available 


The National Wool Grower 
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Many have been contracted directly 
from the range on a subsidy basis which 
left the buyer’s margin about the same 
as a year ago. During the first four 
months of the season ending with Oc- 
tober, total feeder purchases were 
about 10 per cent larger than last year 
put not as large as they would have been 
had the lambs been available. Farmers 
in the Middle West are satisfied the 
postwar demand for meat is going to 
be strong and that is encouraging buy- 
ers to expand their feeding business. 
Another optimistic feature is the sub- 
sidy which will be boosted another 50 
cents in December. This will add $2.65 
to lambs over 90 pounds, and in Febru- 
ary the subsidy will amount to $3.15. 
On account of the change in sub- 
sidy December 1, local traders look for 
a considerably curtailed supply in No- 
vember, for those who are able will 
logically hold their lambs for the sub- 
sidy advance. 


The broad demand for meat during 
the month helped the lamb trade, but 
buyers say they could not go consistent- 
ly higher with a fixed ceiling over the 
wholesale prices. The ceiling on cattle 
resulted in more steers being forced up 
to the top quotation and salesmen here 
look for lamb prices to be held up for 
the same reason. It is generally believed 
in trade circles that the winter feeding 
of lambs will not be large enough to 
fully satisfy trade requirements. 


During the month the supply of ewes 
was large from all sources. Demand 
was good and prices comparatively 
high. Slaughter ewes sold up to $6.75, 
highest with two exceptions since 1928. 
A large percentage of the supply sold 
at $6 to $6.50 with the lower grades at 
$4.50 to $5.50. One outstanding trans- 
action was the sale of 786 Mon- 
tana ewes weighing 121 pounds at $7. 
This price was above the slaughter line 
because in the shipment were a good 


many breeders and the balance were 
feeders. 


The month’s supply of ovine stock in- 
cluded a fairly strong showing of yearl- 
ings, for a larger percentage of this 
year’s crop showed yearling teeth. 
There was a strong and healthy demand 





Young man with 5 years’ experience as a 
sheep buyer for a major packer at a terminal 
market, interested in making connections in 
the West. Character and ability references 
available. Address Box B—National Wool 


Lake City 1, Utah. 








Grower, 509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt 





November, 1945 


for this class all month with prices 
steady to strong. Top was established 
at $12.75 for a few, but most sales were 
at $12 to $12.50 on stock carrying good 
pelts. Some of the lower grades with 
poor pelts sold down to $11. 


Frank E. Moore 


Denver 


RECEIPTS in the sheep market at 

Denver for the month of October, 
1945, totaled approximately 740,000 
head compared to 706,000 held in Oc- 
tober, 1944, an increase of about 34,000 
head. For the first ten months of the 
year receipts totaled about 2,022,000 
head compared to 2,167,000 for the same 
period in 1944, or a decrease of 145,000 
head. 


Range shipments from Colorado dom- 
inated the market for lambs for the 
month. Ewes, also, were mostly from 
Colorado although a goodly number ar- 
rived from Wyoming. Slaughter lambs 
rose in price steadily to close with a 50 
cent to $1 advance at the end of the 





IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 











ee ee 
BREEDER'S DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINI-, 
MUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


C. W. DORNEY 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 


CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


HAMPSHIRES 


BLASTOCK, ROBERT 
Filer, Idaho 

BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 

BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 

HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 

MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Greenwich, Utah 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP Co. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
DEER LODGE FARMS Co. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 
YOHE, RALPH S. 
Mt. Erie, Illinois 


SUFFOLKS 


BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Iiderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
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month. Ewes, generally, showed very 
little price change and closed steady to 
strong. Feeding lambs were strong 
and advanced 25 cents from the begin- 
ning to the close of the market for the 
month. 


The majority of lambs offered dur- 
ing the first week were of choice grade 
and the top went to $13.75, this price 
taking over 35 doubles. Roughly, 35 
per cent of the crop was in feeder flesh. 
Choice truck-ins reached $13.40, good 





B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 

Hides - Sheep Pelts 

Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 








and choice kinds selling rather freely 
at $12.75 to $13.25. The bulk of slaugh- 
ter ewes, grading common and medium, 
and carrying No. 1, or fall-shorn pelts, 
sold to killers at $4.25 to $4.90, a few 
good and choice kinds reaching $5.25 
each day. Feeders, averaging 70 
pounds reached $15. Others, slightly 
heavier, went out at $14.90, and most 
loads under 70 pounds sold at $14.25 
to $14.75. 


For the second week, choice slaugh- 


S-S Ewe Marker 
During 
Breeding Season 


Automatically marks ewes 
when served. Eliminates hand 
painting. Marks in hot or cold 
weather. Has _interchange- 


able paint pad. One filling 
paint marks many ewes. 
Paint colors: Black, Red. Green. State color 
wanted. Patent Applied For. 
1 Marker and Pad and | Pint Paint $3.00—12 or 
more sets, $2.75 per set. Extra Pads 50c each. 
Extra paint $1.00 per pint. 


SHEPHERDS SERVICE 


MAX W. THAETE 
2229 Brentwood Denver 15, Colorado 
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TIME FOR THAT FALL 
WORMING WITH PTZ 








It’s time for that special fall worm- 
ing—that flock house-cleaning—do 
the job right with PTZ. 

We recommend individual dos- 
ing for this particular worming— 
with either PTZ Pellets or PTZ 
Powder in a drench. That way each 
animal gets just the right amount 
and there’s less chance of some 
members of the flock carrying a 





load of worms through the winter. 

PTZ is the phenothiazine prod- 
uct of Dr. Hess & Clark. It destroys 
six species of sheep roundworms. 
It’s the product to use now. PTZ 
is sold only in original packages— 
warning, use only as directed on 
this package. PTZ Powder is $1.25 
in lb. packages, and less in quantity. 
Get PTZ from your Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Pll~<Ohensttdeins at its best 
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ter lambs sold at $13.85 freel, untjj 
late in the week, when the top wag 
pushed to $14, the highest price paig 
since August, 1944. Lambs at theg 
prices ranged in weight from 15 to 97 
pounds. A sizable lot of choice natiye 
truck-ins scored $14 late, others selling 
up to $13.50. Odd lots of yearlings 
grading medium to good, sold at $9.5 
to $10.50. The top on slaughter ewe 
remained $5.25, numerous small lots 
and a few loads making this price. They 
graded good and choice, and had mostly 
fall-shorn pelts. Northern Colorady 
finishers competed with wheattfield Op. 
erators for the supply of feeding lambs 
offered. Several loads of strictly goog 
and choice 73- to 75-pound blackfaces 
made $14.90, others with less weight go. 
ing at $14.75. Good and choice white. 
faces at $14.50, scaled 72 pounds. 

Salable receipts carried just as many 
choice lambs, proportionately, the third 
week, as preceding weeks, and quality 
continued attractive. Up to $14.25 was 
paid freely late, for choice Colorados 
Most of the lambs selling at this price 
scaled 92 to 95 pounds with some 3 
pounders included at the same price 
Choice truck-ins reached $14, with only 
medium and good kinds under $13.25 
Ewes fitting the grade description of 
good and choice sold freely at $5.25 to 
$5.40, with several loads up to $5.50 
Numerous loads of feeding lambs 
brought $15, the top for this class for 
the week. The bulk, averaging around 
70 pounds, graded good and choice and 
went out at $14.75 to $14.90. 

The closing week for the period under 
review showed a top on slaughter 
lambs of $14.40, a new high since late 
August, 1944. This price was paid for 
13 doubles of choice Colorados. Choice 
truck-ins reached $14.15. Several loads 
and best truck-ins made $5.90, the top 
on ewes. These graded good and choice 
as did a sizable quota selling at $5.25 te 
$5.40. The lamb crop was roughly, 5 
per cent feeders, which meant that the 
killer supply was, actually, much small- 
er than receipts indicated. Numerous 
loads and large strings of good and 
choice feeders made $15.25, a new high 
for the season. Some of these were pre 
dominantly whitefaces, and the bulk at 
this price scaled 68 to 75 pounds 
Straight loads of whitefaces sold up t 
$15 freely; in fact, not many loads @ 
any description had to sell under $14.15 
Trucked-in feeders bulked at $14 t 
$14.50. Light weight ewes at $6 an 
$6.10 were bought as feeders 


Jackie O’Keefe 


The National Woo! Grower | 
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Kansas City 


ps spite of rather broad daily fluctua- 
tions in values, demand for slaughter 
classes of sheep and lambs at this mar- 
ket during the month of October was 
generally broad and, with receipts some- 
what curtailed, the general trend of 
price levels has been obvious. Current 
quotations are somewhat below the high 
time when range lambs sold as high as 
$14.65, but still show an advance gen- 
erally around $1 over the close of Sep- 
tember—in fact the only current quo- 
tation which is not a full dollar over a 
month ago is the top which at $14.25 is 
65 cents higher. Lambs of good and 
choice grades therefore are considered 
65 cents to $1 higher than on the last day 
of September and are quotable at $14 to 
$14.25; medium and good kinds are $1 
up at $12.75 to $15.75, and common lots 
are $1 higher at $11 to $12.50. Yearlings 
are generally 50 cents higher for the 
month with good and choice kinds, $11.- 
50 to $12 and medium and good at $10.25 
to $11.25. Slaughter ewes of good and 
choice grades are 50 to 55 cents higher 
at $5.75 to $6.15, while common and 
medium lots are 50 to 75 cents up at 
$4.50 to $5. 
Bob Riley 


St. Joseph 


GHEEP receipts for the month of Oc- 

tober were 101,127 compared with 
12,349 in September and 116,724 in Oc- 
tober a year ago. Of the month’s total, 
about 60,000 were from native territory, 
the balance being from the West, with a 
fair portion of these direct and billed 
through. 

The lamb market carried a healthy 
tone throughout the month and showed 
some advance the last fall. Compared 
with a month ago, prices are 75 cents to 
$1 higher, with top natives at $14.50 on 
the last day, and bulk of good to choice 
kinds $13.50 to $14.25. 

Clips sold up to $13.75 on the close. 
No western lambs were on sale the last 
half of the month, but during the first 
half a few sales were recorded at $13.50 
to $14, with feeders at $14 to $14.85. 

The market for aged sheep closed 
around 50 cents higher, with choice 
ewes on the close at $6 and most sales 
$5.25 to $5.75. Yearlings sold mostly 
$10.50 to $11.50, with some up to $12. 

H. H. Madden 
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Meat Set Aside for Export 


FFECTIVE October 14, 1945, a U.S. 

Department of Agriculture order 
requires federally inspected slaughter- 
ers to set aside 20 per cent of the con- 
version weight of each week’s produc- 
tion of mutton grading choice, good, 
commercial, and utility. Certain grades 
of beef and veal are also set aside un- 
der the new order. These set-asides 
are designed to assist the Production 
and Marketing Administration in pro- 
curing the kinds of meat, mostly of the 
lower grades, required for export, prin- 
cipally to Great Britain, France, Hol- 


land, and Belgium. The above grades 
set aside are in adequate supply in the 
United States, and will still permit U.S. 
civilian meat consumption during the 
last quarter of 1945 at the rate of 148 
pounds per capita on an annual basis. 
It is anticipated that these purchases 
for foreign shipment will total about 
500,000,000 to 600,000,000 pounds of 
meat of all kinds during the October- 
December quarter of 1945. 


States exempted from set-aside re- 
quirements are: Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and Florida. 











FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 
Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 
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ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 



















Franklin Ovine Ecthyma 
for Soremouth 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 
for Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


Franklin Blood Stopper 


WICHITA ALLIANCE 


* VACCINES ARE VITAL TO THE 











UseFRANKLIN PRODUCTS 
to Boost Your 


d « 
Production = 
By Reducing Disease and Parasite Losses Gidea’: 


Franklin Bluestone Drench 
Powder for Stomach and 
Tape Worms 


Franklin Sheep Marking Paint 


Franco Castrator 
Ear Punches. 


Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
SALT LAKE CITY 


MEAT 


tile fort 


A postal 


Syringes, = il bring it. : 


LOS ANGELES 


SUPPLY OF AMERICA: 








Auxiliary Activities 


Important Contest Event 


The National Auxiliary is offering a 
$25.00 cash award to the chapter be- 
longing to the National Auxiliary 
which contributes most to the interest 
of the Auxiliary section of the National 
Wool Grower Magazine during the next 
year. 

Beginning with the December, 1945, 
issue, and continuing on through that 
for December, 1946, all material sub- 
mitted by the chapters will be sifted 
and printed in the magazine. Judging 
will be done on material printed on the 
basis of 60 per cent for merits of ma- 
terial and 40 per cent on quantity of 
material submitted. 

The prize will be awarded at the 
1947 National Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion. 

Judges for the contest will be: 

Miss Irene Young, Editor, National 
Wool Grower Magazine. 

Mrs. Emory Smith, Press Correspond- 
ent for the National Auxiliary. 

Mr. Eugene Ackerman, Director, 
American Wool Council. 


All material must be mailed to Mrs. 
Emory Smith, 1835 Yalecrest Avenue, 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah, before the 25th 
of each month. 


Suggested material: 


1. Anything pertaining to chapter 
activities such as programs, reports of 
meetings, conventions, parties, elec- 
tions, drives, contests, etc. 

2. Essays in connection with Auxi- 
iliary contests. 

3. Papers on subjects related to our 
industry, such as production of lamb, 
wool, chevon, and mohair. 

Manufacture of wool and mohair 
products. 

Fashions. 

Lamb and chevon and other cookery. 

Promotion of wool, lamb, chevon, 
and mohair. 


The Auxiliary is offering this sub- 
stantial prize to stimulate interest in 
reporting events of interest to its vari- 
ous chapters. Everyone get interested 
in this event and put the Auxiliary on 
the map through its official magazine. 








Three Hundred Warm Coats 


9? 


Y, it’s just like a house!” cried 
Fred, as he looked inside his 
Uncle Bill’s sheep wagon. He was hap- 
py and excited at being in the moun- 
tains for the first time, and living with 
Uncle Bill. Sure enough, the sheep 
wagon was like a house. It had a stove, 
two chairs, and a table. It even had a 
bed. 

“Do the dogs sleep under the table?” 
asked Fred. 

“IT should say not,’ answered his 
uncle. “The dogs have to stay with the 
sheep.” 

Fred thought it pretty hard on the 
dogs to stay out in the cold all day and 
all night, too, but he said nothing. 

The canvas-topped sheep wagon stood 
near the pine forest. 
green pastures and tree-covered moun- 
tains. Near by Uncle Bill’s herd of 
sheep were feeding. Two dogs guarded 
them. Beside the wagon, two horses 
were eating grass. 

After Fred and his uncle went to bed 
that night, Fred again asked about the 


dogs. “Are you sure Taffy and Wags 
will be all right?” 
34 


All around were . 


“Of course they will,’ said Uncle 
Bill. “They would be unhappy if you 
took them away from the sheep. They 
have a job to do, and they want to do 
it. They must keep the sheep together. 
As long as the sheep are together, they 
are safe.” 

“What could hurt them?” asked Fred. 

“A bear, maybe, or a wolf—any- 
thing—” and in a second his uncle was 
sound asleep. 

The next morning Uncle Bill looked 
hard at the sky. “Storm coming,” he 
said. “You do the chores inside and 
I'll gather firewood.” 

Fred washed and dried the breakfast 
dishes. Then he helped Uncle Bill gath- 
er wood. They piled it against the wag- 
on. 

More clouds appeared. A few drops 
of rain fell. Uncle Bill called, “Taffy! 
Wags! Hi-yah!” and waved his arms. 
The dogs barked and jumped against 
the sheep, pushing them up the hill. 

Soon the sheep were all packed close- 
ly together between the wagon and the 
pines. The cold wind would not be felt 
so strong there. 


“Look at that herd, Fred,” said Unck 
Bill. “Every sheep with his tail to the 
wind. If the wind changes, the dog 


will have a hard time to hold them,’ 

Then Uncle Bill said, “Got to leaye 
you alone, Fred. I’m going over y 
Flagpole Ranch to get some things, \\y 
telling when I can get over there again’ 

He put a packsaddle on one horse anj 
his own saddle on the other. “Kee, 
the fire going,” he said to Fred. “Don’ 
bother the dogs. I'll be back tonight,” 

He started off with the horses. 

Then came the storm. The raip 
poured down. Fred jumped inside the 
wagon. He thought of Taffy and Wag 
out in the wet. He wished he coul 
bring them inside, but his uncle had 
said not to bother them. 

A mouth organ lay on the shelf. Fred 
picked it up and played “Yankee Doo. 
dle.” 

When he had finished, he thought he 
heard a sound from the dogs. But ne 
there was just the rain on the canvas 
roof. 

The dogs must be very wet and u- 
happy, he thought. His uncle had said 
they would be unhappy if he brought 
them inside. Perhaps they felt differ. 
ent when it rained. 

He looked out of the door, but he 
could not even see the dogs. He whist- 
led. Wags appeared and stood looking 
at Fred. Water was dropping off the 
dog’s nose and there were raindrops on 
his ears. 

“Here, Wags,” called Fred. 

Wags came a few steps closer ther 
stood still. He looked at Fred and baek 
at the herd. Fred could almost hear 
his uncle saying, “He has a job to do. 

Fred turned and went inside ant 
closed the door. In a few minutes he 
looked out again, but Wags was no 
where to be seen. 

Fred played “Yankee Doodle” a set- 
ond time. He played the mouth orga 
off and on all me=ning. The rain did 
not stop. 

By noon there was a new sound 
Wind! It shook the wet canvas top 
the wagon and roared through the 
trees. 

It grew so dark that Fred had to light 
the lantern. From the door he cou 
still see the sheep, but the dogs welt 
nowhere in sight. He was about " 
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whistle, when he remembered that he 
was not to bother them. 

The storm kept up all afternoon, but 
inside the wagon it was warm and cheer- 
ful, 

Six o’clock came. The wind shook 
the branches of the pine trees. Fred 
could not hear a sound from the sheep, 
only the wind and the rain roaring 
around the wagon. He wished he had 
a radio. 

Fred started to play the mouth organ 
again. He was half way through 
“Yankee Doodle” when suddenly he 
stopped. 

“Halloo-o-o!” 
the dark. 

It was Uncle Bill! Fred threw the 
door open and Uncle Bill stamped into 
the wagon, wet but cheerful. 

“T haven’t heard a sound from Taffy 
or Wags for a long time,” said Fred. 

“They are all right. The sheep 
moved and the dogs went with them,” 
said his uncle. 

Fred still looked worried. “Aren’t 
the dogs all wet and cold?” he asked. 

Uncle Bill grinned. “Well, hardly,” 
he said. “Two smart dogs should keep 
warm with three hundred wool coats 
handy.” 

Then he said, “Would you like to see 
for yourself? A quick look won’t 
hurt.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Fred. So they hur- 
ried out in to the night. It rained and 
blew. It was very dark outside the ring 
of light from the lantern that Uncle 
Bill carried. 

Soon the light fell on the outer row 
of sheep. The herd was standing pa- 
tiently, packed so closely together that 
Fred could have walked across their 
backs. 

Wags and Taffy appeared as if by 
magic from among the sheep, blinking 
in the light and barking. When they 
saw Uncle Bill, they stopped. 

Fred whistled, but the dogs did not 
want to leave their woolly hiding place. 

“All right. I won’t worry about them 
any more,” laughed Fred. “Three hun- 
dred wool coats should be enough for 
two dogs.” 

“Then let’s get back inside,” said 
Uncle Bill. The light of the lantern led 
them back to the warm, cheerful sheep 
wagon and a good hot supper. 


came a shout through 


Note: 


The above story, “Three Hundred Warm 


| Coats,” is reprinted by permission of Silver 


wt Company, textbook publishers, and 
through the courtesy of Mrs. June Metcalfe, 
its author, who is from Utah. 


November, 1945 


The story is included in the Third Grade 
Reader, “From Sea To Sea,” and is beau- 
tifully illustrated in color with appropriate 
drawings, including such familiar subjects 
as the sheep wagon, horses, camp tender 
gathering wood, an inside view of the sheep 
wagon with the bunk bed, small pull-down 
table with plain dishes, and lantern; a pic- 
ture of the band of sheep hovering around 
the wagon for shelter; and the two faithful 
dogs amongst the sheep. 


We of the Auxiliary are grateful to Mrs. 
Metcalfe for her fine story regarding our 
industry and to the publishers for including 
this story among their stories in “From Sea 
to Sea,” for we feel the young children by 
studying it will have a little better under- 
standing of the herding of sheep and an 
appreciation for the sheepherder’s valued 
helper, the sheep dog. 





Wool Ornamentation— 
Fashion News 


, of the wool industry, have long 

wondered why fashion designers 
have not used wool more extensively in 
dressy clothes. Now, Hattie Carnegie 
is doing exciting things with wool by 
handling it as she would silk and em- 
broidering it with braid, beads and ex- 
otic metallic threads. For example, one 
of her suit-and-blouse costumes com- 
bines taupe wool with Pagoda pink. The 
Pagoda pink blouse is embroidered 
elaborately with gold and silver metallic 
threads and bitter berry embroidery 
floss. She also does a shadow check 
suit-dress in London fog gray, traced all 
over with black jet beads. 

Ben Gershel, another American de- 
signer, also likes the new way of deco- 
rating wool. He sprinkles black jet 
beads through the braid scroll design 
that borders a collarless suit. 

Maurice Rentner, too, adds decora- 
tion to wool. He uses beads to ornament 
the pockets of a suit-dress jacket; The 
jacket is in the latest shade of gold, a 
green-gold, and you wear it with a 
black wool skirt and black rayon satin 
blouse; the beads add a pleasing glitter. 

Yes, ornamenting wool is definitely 


the new trend and perhaps you will 
want to consider it when you select the 
most important costume you'll wear 
this winter. 





Solves Junior Wardrobe 


Puzzlers 
INY, red-haired Emily Wilkens 
knows the clothing problems of the 
young girl, and what’s more, she’s pio- 
neered in doing something about them. 
At twenty-seven, she has made a bril- 
liant career in designing, creating 
“Young Originals’—inspired solutions 
to the how-to-dress puzzlers for the age 
just before and after the first high heels, 
the first lipstick and the first date. 

Her designs are based on intimate 
knowledge of what the ‘teen-agers’ 
figures are like, what they expect of 
their clothes and how their minds work. 
Her crusade is to get the girls out of 
sloppy clothing by giving them trim 
clothes skillfully designed for their 
own age and needs. 

“You can preach all you like to grow-' 
ing girls about how to care for their 
clothes,” she says, “but, when it comes 
right down to it, they are just too busy 
and too carefree to spend much time at 
an ironing board. That’s why I urge 
‘teen-agers’ to build their wardrobes 
around garments that respond to a mere 
suggestion of care. On the days when 
a girl simply can’t spend every minute 
pressing, she'll find a good, well-cut 
wool suit free of wrinkles and ready for 
wearing, if only it’s been hung over- 
night. The same thing is true of a 
woolen date dress, of course. So these 
garments make an ideal basis for a 
young girl’s wardrobe. 

“Smart girls soon find out that it’s 
much cleverer to build their wardrobes 
around a few smart, durable garments 
that they can vary with accessories, 
rather than to depend on many flimsy 
changes.” A.W.C. 





Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management 


SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 





Sampson's Range and Pasture Management 





Sampson‘s Native American Forage Plants 





Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool 


Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture 








Morrison's Feeds and Feeding 





Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire 


Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 





Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 


Perdew’s Tenderfoot at Bar X 


And for the Children ~~ 








509 Pacific National Life Building 





For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 














Around the Range Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of. range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 

The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending October 23, as pub- 
lished in the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


ARIZONA 


Small grain harvests on northern plateau 
nearly over. High ranges in excellent con- 
dition and cattle going to market; movement 
gy to intermediate ranges, which are 

air. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures above normal in interior, 
mostly below on coast. Scattered light rains 
on north coast and in mountains benefited 
new grass. 


COLORADO 


Precipitation moderate to heavy in ex- 
treme southwest; none in extreme east. 
Livestock continues good to excellent. Rang- 
es adequate, except in east where moisture 
is needed. 


IDAHO 


Freezing in lower valleys middle of week; 
light showers in south. Locally moderate 
in north. Some grain still out in extreme 
east. Fall plowing and seeding well ad- 
vanced, Pastures and ranges fair to good. 


Gooding, Gooding County 


The range here is too dry, but the 
forest reserve is fair. The desert will 
not open until November and the win- 
ter range outlook is not good now (Oc- 
tober 20). Alfalfa hay in the stack is 
not selling yet, but it looks as if it will 
be around $15. Concentrated feed for 
winter use is obtainable. 

Prices for feeder lambs this year 
were 15 per cent higher than last year. 
The average for all lambs this year was 
$13.10 as compared to $12.80 last year. 
Subsidy due is $2.15. Most of the 
lambs from this section are shipped to 
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Ogden. The number of ewe lambs car- 
ried over this fall is 15 to 20 per cent 
lower than last year. Going price on 
crossbred whitefaced yearling ewes in 
$14 to $15. 

Because of labor and higher priced 
feed, there will be 20 per cent fewer 
ewes bred this fall than last. Although 
it is still difficult to get a sufficient num- 
ber of herders and other help, the situa- 
tion is a little better than last year. 


First Security Bank 
Twin Falls, Twin Falls County 


The weather here has been mild and 
dry since October 1—drier than former 
years. Alfalfa hay in the stack sells 
from $16 to 18, measured November 1. 
Help of any kind is hard to get at pres- 
ent (October 24). 


Roy Painter 


MONTANA 


Unseasonably warm first of period, with 
cooler at close. Light to moderate showers 
general; light snow in mountains. Wheat 
seeding completed, with good stands and 
growth. Considerable movement of live- 
stock to market. Ranges good; plenty of 
hay for winter feed. 


NEVADA 


Temperatures well above normal; show- 
ers beginning and end of week. Range con- 
dition generally good. Livestock condition 
good; moving to lower range. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures slightly above normal; light 
precipitation at beginning and close of 
week, with more needed. Livestock and 
ranges in good condition. Livestock being 
marketed. 


Flying H, Chaves County 


Rains have been later here than usua] 
for the past three years, making winter 
range feed the shortest since the fall of 
1934. All alfalfa is baled and is selling 
for $28 per ton. According to one mill, 
there will be no 43 per cent cottonseed 
cake. 

I received 10 cents per pound for my 
feeder lambs in 1944, and 11 cents this 
year. I received 12 cents last year and 
this year for my fat lambs. Feeder 
lambs are sold locally, but fat lambs are 
sold in Kansas City. Only about 75 per 
cent of the breeding ewes will be carried 


over this year as compared t 
cause of extreme drouth cond 
vailing this year. 

All pastures are under s} 
wire and help is still very sc: 
tober 25). 


last, be. 
ions pre- 
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A. C. Hendricks 


OREGON 


Rain near or above normal in 
in east. Seeding wheat in dust 
in northeast; some await rain 
mostly dry in east and interi: 
west. Livestock good. 


est; light 
continues 
Pastures 
of south 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Warm at beginning; some of lowest te 
peratures this season in east at close of 


week. No moisture past 3 weeks. Fing 
threshing rushed. Seeding grains cop. 
tinues. Good general rains needed, 


Bison, Perkins County 


We have had very nice weather the 
past month, and the range and feed con. 
ditions look good for the winter. We 
have plenty of hired help at this tim 
(October 26). 

I received 11 cents for my feeder 
lambs in 1944 and 12 cents this year, The 
going price on fine-wool yearling ewes 
is $11. About the same number of ewe 
lambs will be carried over this fall a 
last. There will be a slight decrease ir 
the number of ewes bred this fall a 
many old timers are selling out. 


Roy Nelson 

TEXAS 
Favorable temperatures, with freezing i 
northwest; no rain of importance. Moistw 
ample. Clear weather benefited crops 
Small grains excellent progress. Maturit 
of grain sorghums in high plains slowed 


due to cold, damp weather. Livestock i 
good condition; ranges adequate. 

(Heavy rains the last week of Septembe 
delayed harvesting and damaged the cotter 
crop some, but improved winter range pl 
spects in most areas). 


UTAH 


Temperatures above normal; showeli 
beginning and end of week. Favorable! 
winter wheat. Range conditions excell 


Grantsville, Tooele County 


We have had some scattered showel 
during the summer and fall months, a! 
the range condition is a good averag 
with the past two or three years. Thet 
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60 PUREBRED SUFFOLK EWES 





FOR SALE 
For particulars write: 
G. N. WINDER COLORADO 











A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE 


SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


In these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 

aX ‘ -. v 


DIAMOND BAR RANCH 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 











SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, ‘grading and quality of carcass. 


For information write the 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS'‘N. 
Middleville, Mich. 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass'n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 


California 

am Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
ta 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah 

For History of the Breed, List of Members, 

Pedigree’ Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 

ecognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 
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rain during the summer, and the grass 
is good. Snow and cold weather will 
paint a different picture, however. As 
yet (October 24) no alfalfa has been 
sold, but expected price is around $18. 
Concentrated feed for winter use is 
available, but I do not know the prices. 

Last year I received 11 cents per 
pound for my feeder lambs as compared 
with 13 cents this year. There are no 
fat lambs sold in this locality—they all 
go as feeders, and are shipped to Den- 
ver. I think there are more ewe lambs 
being sold, but the price is too high. 
You can buy a two-to-three-year-old 
ewe for a couple of dollars more then 
the lamb will bring. Fine-wooled 
yearling ewes are going for about $11 
and crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes for $12. Mixed bunches from one 
to four years bring about $10. The num- 
ber of ewes bred this fall will be about 
the same as lest year, perhaps a few 
less. If fewer are bred, it will be caused 
by deficiency of help. Hired help is 
searce, and that available is poor, but 
we will have to “grin and bear it.” 

In conclusion, the fact remains that 
the average sheepman is not making 
any money. He does very well making 
both ends meet. 

Henry Reese 





Planting By Airplane 


R. Lytle S. Adams, the Pennsylvania 

surgeon who fathered the pickup 
device which made possible air service 
to more than a hundred U.S. cities and 
towns, has came up with another aero- 
nautical development—planting large 
quantities of seed from the air. 

“T’ve gone Mother Nature one better 
by duplicating bird and animal drop- 
pings,” says Dr. Adams. 

Heretofore, only rice has been suc- 
cessfully planted by airplane on a large 
scale, other seed being too light in 
weight and mass to be dropped in a 
satisfactory pattern and subject to de- 
struction by animals or the elements 
before germination. But Dr. Adams 
believes he has overcome such ob- 
stacles by two means: (1) Perfection 
of a seed “pellet” and (2) sowing of pel- 
lets by a centrifugal machine attached 
to the bottom of the airplane. 

The pellet consists of seed germ, from 
which the shell and chaff have been re- 
moved, coated by a mixture of soil con- 
taining growth-promoting vitamins and 
chemicals to repel insects and animals. 


(Excerpt from article by Tom Ashley in 
“Southern Flight,” March 1945). 
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R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. 


Boston, Mass, 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANy 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Sireet Boston. Mass. 
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GET COYOTES WITH 


COYOTE GETTERS 


Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—Discounts 
on larger quantities. Chemical shells, 6c each, 
Prepared Bait, $1.00 per bottle. Free Literature, 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER, INC. 
Las Animas, Colorado 











AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BREED SOUTHDOWNS! 


The Breed that sires the best Market Lambs, | 
known everywhere for QUALITY. Write the | 
Secretary for additional information. 
Paul P. Hite, President 
W. L. Henning, Secretary 
State Colleae, Pa. 








LINCOLN & COTSWOLD SHEEP 


The world’s largest and heaviest shearing 
sheep. Best for crossbreeding. World cham- 
pion blood lines. 


Write or Wire— 


CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 


Ithaca 
Michigan 








CORRIEDALE, INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 











ATTENTION! 


UAUUNAGNNOOTUHEOUONOQUNROUOUOUUQOQGEOREELUGUOOUGSOGOGOOUUUUALAGEL ALLL LLU UE 


Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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the Research Program 
of the ML.S.M. Board 


(Continued from page 13) 
was a very rich source of the unsatur- 
ated fatty acids necessary for the health 
of the skin. During the past year Dr. 
Burr has discovered that only the 
natural form of linoleic acid, as found 
inlard, is effective in curing skin chang- 
es caused by a fat deficiency. This ex- 
plains why lard is so valuable in pro- 
tecting the health of the skin. 

Another lard study is being support- 
ed by the Board at the University of 
Texas. Dr. Arild E. Hansen is studying 
the value of the lard in the diet for cur- 
ing eczema. Evidence continues to ac- 
cumulate that the addition of lard to 
the diet of persons suffering from ec- 
zema which has been resistant to other 
treatment produces favorable results 
in a large number of cases. 


Meat Cookery Research 


Research instigated and sponsored 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and conducted at universities, 
colleges, and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture during the last twenty 
years has revolutionized meat cookery. 

Twenty years ago there were many 
splendid cooks but few thoroughly 
understood meat cookery. There was 
litle agreement among the authorities 
in food preparation in our colleges and 
universities. 

Since the beginning of meat cookery 
research, over 30,000 cuts of lamb, beef, 
pork and veal have been cooked ex- 
perimentally end the results measured 
by scientific methods. The results of 
this work have taken the guesswork 
out of meat cookery. 


Making Progress 


During the first ten years of the meat 
cookery research program (1927-1937), 
the results of studies at the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and through- 
out the states showed the following 
major accomplishments: 

1, Discovery that searing does not 
hold in meat juices. 

2. Revelation that low roasting tem- 
peratures reduce shrinkage and _ in- 
crease palatability of meat. 

3, Development of standard methods 
for toasting lamb, beef, pork, and veal. 

4. Establishment of standards for 
tare, medium and well-done beef. 
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5. Determination of factors affecting 
cooking time of meat. 


6. Development of the meat thermo- 
meter for accurately measuring degree 
of doneness in meats. 


7. Discovery of the importance of 
temperature control in preventing 
shrinkage of meat. 

8. Setting up of standard methods of 
braising. 

9. Completion of objective methods 
of measuring tenderness and juiciness 
in meat. 


During the next five years (1937- 
1942) greater stress was placed on me- 
chanical means of measuring tender- 
ness and juiciness of cooked meat; and 
an effort was made to work out ob- 
jective means of measuring other fac- 
tors of palatability. 

A beginning was made at the Texas 
station on the study of the effects of 
different types of equipment on meat 
as it cooks. The effect of salt, sugar 
and acid solutions on less-tender meat 
was studied at the Iowa station. The 
following definite accomplishments are 
attributed to this period: 

1. Development of a standard meth- 
od of broiling. 

2. Development of a standard meth- 
od of cooking in water. 

3. Establishment of best methods of 
cooking different kinds and cuts of 
meat, as judged by shrinkage, palata- 
bility, appearance, and ease of doing. 

4. Revelation of advantages of low 
cooking temperatures for all methods 


e Tastes Better 
e Keeps Fresher Longer 
—Say Sheepmen 


of cooking meat, as measured by effect 
of cooking temperatures on tenderness, 
juiciness, uniformity of doneness, ap- 
pearance, shrinkage, number of serv- 
ings, fuel consumption, etc. 

(This proved of tremendous value in 
conservation of meat and fats during 
wartime shortages and restrictions.) 

5. The working out of time-tables for 
various methods of meat cookery. 


Quantity Meat Cookery Studies 


Little research in quantity meat 
cookery had been undertaken. Res- 
taurant operators, hospitals, hotels end 
dining halls clamored for help in con- 
serving meat by better cookery meth- 
ods. The Board launched a program of 
research in this field in 1942, in coopera- 
tion with the Institution Administration 
Division of the University of Texas. 

The manager of the large quantity 
kitchen is interested in methods of cook- 
ing meat which provide the largest pos- 
sible number of servings, with the 
greatest ease in preparation. At the 
same time he wants meat servings that 
are highly acceptable to his patrons. 
Consequently all methods of meat cook- 
ery used in this study were judged by: 

1. Shrinkage of the meat. 

2. Palatability of the meat. 

3. Ease of cooking and serving the 
meat. 

Methods of roasting, broiling, grid- 
dle-broiling, frying, deep-fat frying, 
braising and cooking in water were 
studied. 


MORNING MILK 





The results of this work may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Developed principles of cooking 
tender and less-tender meats in quan- 
tity. 

2. Emphasized importance of control- 
ling shrinkage in quantity cooking. 

3. Determined ways of controlling 
shrinkage. 

4. Formulated detailed steps in 
roasting, broiling, griddle-broiling, fry- 
ing, deep-fat frying, braising, and cook- 
ing in water. 

5. Worked out time-teble for each 
method of cooking each kind of meat, 
showing different cuts, weights, cook- 
ing temperatures and degrees of done- 
ness. 

6. Established internal temperatures 
for large beef roasts, rare, medium and 
well-done (for use of meat thermometer 
in determining degree of doneness.) 

7. Planned guides showing’ the 
amounts of the different kinds and cuts 
of meat to buy to serve 100. 

8. Developed large quantity recipes 
for “made” meat dishes. 


Frozen Meat Studies 


Frozen foods is a subject of increasing 
national interest. Trends indicate in- 
creasing retail merchandising activity 
in this field. 

Little is known as to the best ways 
of handling frozen meats to protect 
their goodness, keep shrinkage low and 
save their high nutritional value. In 
1944 the Board undertook a_ two-to- 
three-year study on this subject at Iowa 
State College under Professor Belle 
Lowe. 

Six methods of defrosting are being 
studied, using all the standard methods 
of cooking meat and verious cuts of 
lamb, beef, pork and veal. 


Value of Meat Research 


The research program of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board—almost as 
old as the Board itself—heas been grow- 
ing year by year. It has signalized a 
new era in the advancement of the live- 
stock and meat industry. The informa- 
tion concerning meat, revealed through 
research, is in constent demand by 
housewives in more than 30 million 
homes—by teachers in our schools, col- 
leges and universities—by nutrition 
leaders—by those in the professional 
field, as well as by persons in all walks 
of life. The results have served as the 


40 


basis for the Board’s meat lectures, its 
demonstrations, litereture, sound mo- 
tion pictures, and other projects which 
are a part of its nation-wide educational 
program. In instructing the nation’s 
consumers in ways of preparing meat to 
bring out all its delicious goodness, and 
in pointing out to them that meat sup- 
plies the nutrients which build strong 
healthy bodies, we, as an industry, are 
performing a service to the nation. At 
the same time it is certain that this type 
of information stimulates a greater de- 
mand for our product, and is thus of 
direct benefit to ell branches of the in- 
dustry. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OW) ERSH)p 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ET¢ 

REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON.’ 

GRESS OF AUGUST 24, :912, 

AND MARCH 3, 1933 

Of the National Wool Grower, 

monthly at Salt Lake City 1, Uta 
tober 1, 1945. 


State of Utah 


publishe 
» for Oe. 


County of Salt Lake 


Before me, a notary public in and for th, 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap. 
peared J. M. Jones, who, having been dy) 
sworn according to law, deposes and gays 
that he is the Editor of the National Wo 
Grower, and that the following is, to th 
best of his knowledge and belief, a try 
statement of the ownership, managemer; 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete, of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shoy 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Aet of 
March 38, 1933, embodied in section 537 Post. 
al Laws and Regulations, printed on the pe. 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of th 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and bys. 
iness manager are: 

Publisher National Wool Growers As. 
sociation Company; Editors, J. M. Jones a 
Irene Young; Managing Editor, Irene Young 
all of 509 Pacific National Life Building, Saj; 
Lake City, Utah. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a co 
poration, its name and address must be stat 
ed and also immediately thereunder t} 
names and addresses of stockholders own. 
ing or holding one per cent or more of tota 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora 
tion, the names and addresses of. the ip- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by 
a firm, company, or other unincorporate 
concern, its name and address, as well a 
those of each individual member, must } 
given.) 

National Wool Growers Association, 4 
unincorporated concern, 509 Pacific Nationa 
Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah, (¢ 
N. Winder, Craig, Colorado, president; a 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah, Secre- 
tary), and 13 state wool growers’ associa- 
tions, unincorporated. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgag 
ees, and other security holders owning 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities ar 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next abov 
giving the names of the owners, stock 
holders, and security holders, if any, co! 
tain not only the list of stockholders and s 
curity holders as they appear upon the boo! 
of the company but also, in cases where ti 
stockholder or security holder appears uJ 
the books of the company as trustee or ! 
any other fiduciary relation, the name 
the person or corporation for whom su 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the sa 
two paragraphs contain statements embra 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief ast 
the circumstances and conditions une 
which stockholders and_ security holder 
who do not appear upon the books of ! 
company as trustees, hold stock and sect 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bi 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reas 
to believe that any other person, associat 
or corporation has any interest direct oF 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other * 
curities than as so stated by him. 

J. M. JONES, Edit 

Sworn to and subscribed before me! 
24th day of September, 1945. ; 

[SEAL] My commission expires May! 
1947, Brigham Cleg? 


The National Wool Grow 
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Lend a helping, healing hand... 


put your crop dollars into VICTORY 


The picture above shows one ur- 
gent. immediate reason why you 
should put your crop money—all 
of it you possibly can—into Vic- 
tory Bonds in the coming great 
Victory Loan. 

The war is won... but a million 
and more of our boys lie wound- 
ed. We are all determined that 
they must have the finest medical 
aid we can give them... and your 
crop dollars put into Victory 


Bonds can help give it to them. 


When your Victory Bond solici- 
tor comes around to call on you, 
later in the month, tell him, “You 
bet [m going to put my money 
into Victory Bonds, neighbor... 
more and bigger Bonds in this 
ereat Victory Loan of ours!” 
You'll be investing in a great 
future ... a better future for all 
our returned. fighting men. . . for 
your country’s welfare...a sound, 
prosperous future for you and 


vour farm! 


BONDS! 


sing Council 











December | to 6 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


Classes for Steers. Lambs, and Hogs 
Individuals and Carload lots 


Junior Feeding Contest open to 


4-H and F.F.A. Members 


AX 


Entries Close Nov. | for Individual Classes 
and 


Nov. 24 for Carlots 


Fat and Feeder Cattle, Sheep, and Hogs 


Mail or Wire Entries to 


B. H. Heide Union Stock Yards 





